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. Ladies’ Hoods, Figs. 1-3. 

Fig. 1.—Hoop ARRANGED FRoM A SHawt. To 
make this hood cut of stiff lace one piece each 
from Figs. 25 and 26, wire these parts on the 
edges, bind them with ribbon, and join them ac- 
cording to the corresponding signs. On this 
foundation arrange a shawl thirty inches square, 






worked with white worsted and gold < 
thread in frame-work, and edged with 
a border two inches wide, which is fin- 
ished with fringe four inches deep. In 
arranging the shawl fasten one corner 
on the foundation, and wire the puffs in 
front, that they may stand up in coronet 
fashion. The trimming consists of bows 
of light blue reps ribbon two inches and 
a half wide and a spray of roses. Sim- 
ilar ribbon serves for closing. 

Fig. 2.— Hoop aRRANGED FROM A 
Ssawt. This hood is made of a square 
shawl on a stiff lace foundation. The 
shawl is worked with blue worsted in 
frame - work; embroidered. with silver 
thread, edged with fringe, and lined with 
white lustring. Loops and ends of sil- 
ver gauze ribbon underlaid with pale 
blue. satin ribbon complete the trim- 


ng, 

Fig. 3.—Hoop ARRANGED FROM a Lace 
Saw. This hood is arranged from a 
three-cornered black’ lace shawl on a 
rim. of stiff lace, which is pointed in 
front, wired, and bound with black silk 
ribbon. On the left side is a cluster of 
dark red and yellow carnations sprinkled 
with red.. A bronze agrafe holding a 
dark red carnation closes the hood in 
front. 


Embroidered Neck-Tie. 
See illustration on page 24. 

Tus neck-tie is made of a piece of ivory serge 
ribbon forty-eight inches long and four inches 
wide, trimmed with embroidery on the ends. 
Having transferred the outlines to the material, 
stretch the connecting bars of ivory silk, going 
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back and forth, and overcast them in button- 
hole stitch. The leaves, design figures, and dots 
are worked in satin stitch, and edged with button- 
hole stitches. The ends are finished with but- 
ton-hole stitches, into which are fastened threads 
of ivory silk for fringe. Cut away the material 
between the design figures, so as to leave the 
embroidery in relief. 


Fig. 1.—Hoop ARRANGED FRoM A SHAWL.—{For pattern Fig. 2.—Hoop ARRANGED FROM 


see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 25 and 26.) 


A SHAWL. 


Fig. 8.—Hoop arranGeD FROM a Lace SHawt. 


Gros Grain Neck-Tie. 


See illustration on page 24. 


Tuts pale pink faille neck-tie is four inches and 
a half wide, and forty-four inches and a half long. 


| The ends are trimmed with a three-cornered side- 
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pleating of the same material, four inches deep, 
1 edged on both sides with borders an inch and 


a half wide. These borders are worked 
on pale pink faille in satin and tent 
stitch with pink, blue, red, green, and 
yellow silk. The ends are finished with 
colored tassel fringe of crimped silk. 


Fringe for Tidies, Shawls, etc. 
Crochet and Cross Stitch 
Embroidery. 

See illustration on page 25. 

Tus fringe is crocheted with white 
zephyr worsted, and is embroidered in 
half and whole cross stitches with red 
filling silk.: First work: a ch. (chain 
stitch) foundation with white ‘worsted, 
which is arranged in loops with one 
round of se. (single crochet), crocheting 
as follows: On the wrong side of the 
ch., which forms the right side of the 
work, crochet always 1 sc. on the next 
st., pass over 35 st. (stitch). 2d round. 
—Going back on the st. of the preced- 
ing round work always 1 sc. on each st. 
Through the loops of the fringe pass 
similar ch. rows four times, as shown by 
the illustration, and embroider the three 
rows nearest the top in half cross stiteh 
and the lower row in whole cross stitch 
with red filling silk, fastening the loops 
at the same time. 
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THE DEARER DEAD. 


You mourn for your dead; you go, 
Clad in your robes of woe, 

To the spot where they sleep ; 

And you weep 

Such bitter tears, and there 

You strew flowers fresh and fair. 
You place a white stone at the head, 
Where, carven with sculptor’s art, 
We read your sorrow of heart, 

And the dear name of your dead. 


But there are dearer dead; you know 
Not the bitterest woe 

Till you close the eager eyes 

Of sweet young Hope, till mournfulwise 
You cross the ds of Love, 

And sorrowing bend above 

The ashes and dust 

Of Honor and Truth and Trust: 

For these are the dearest dead. 


Oh, these other dead! who dare 

Robes of mourning for dead hopes wear? 
Who bids a stone arise 

To tell where dead Love lies ? 

When did ever a mourner say, 

Help me bury these dead away ? 


These funeral trains men do not see; 
They move silently 

Down to the heart where the grave is made, 
Where the dead is laid. 

No flowers are strewn there; 

Hear we no moan there; 

No ritual is said 

Over their bed. 

Hidden from human sight, 

The grave lies low; 

But the solemn silent night— 

That doth know ; 

And it alone seeth the white 

Face of our woe. 


You are happy who mourn for your dead 
By the side of graves kept green 

By the tears you shed ; 

Who can lean 

Lovingly where they sleep. 

Pray for those who in secret weep 

The dearer dead. 
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(ae A Cut Paper Pattern of a new and elegant 
Canesou Basque, Fabot Over-Skirt, and Walk- 
ing Skirt will be published with our next Num- 
ber. Full catalogues of our Cut Paper Patterns, 
without Iilustrations, sent free on application ; 
Forty-page Illustrated Catalogues, on receipt of 
Ten Cents, 





1 Zhe ILLusTRAvED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for January 4 contains a fine double- 
page engraving of the Fortress of Ali-Musjeed, 
and other attractive features, 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of Harper's 
WEEKLY for Fanuary 11. 





ASPERA AD ASTRA. 


HE sympathies of a multitude of read- 
ers go out to the creator of Romola 
and of Deronda as she sits to-day alone in 
her widowhood. With all her intense in- 
tellect, Marion Lewes has the gentlest 
heart of woman—else how would she always 
have touched so thrillingly the heart of the 
world f—and every woman who has read her 
page, who herself knows what love is, and 
what loss might be, is one with her now in 
her grief. What this great woman’s affec- 
tion for her husband must have been is 
known from her sacrifices and trials, which 
can not but be guessed, however shrinking 
and reserved she held the sacredness of her 
personality. How worthy he was of such 
affection is felt by all who recognize the aid 
and comfort he afforded her ample spirit. 
The pencil whose passionate power depict- 
ed the love of Margaret for Stephen, the 
devotion of the Jewish maiden to her pre- 
server, the tenderness of Dorothea, was 
dipped in living fountains, and heart’s 
blood pulses through the picture. She told 
of what she knew ; and whether she knew it 
by experience of life or by intuition of gen- 
ius, a sympathetic power and a 
and loved relationship of race gave her the 
medium throngh which she communicated 
with all who speak her tongue. As such a 
nature loves, it suffers; and we can only hope 
that ite strength and endurance are in equal 
proportion. We hope it, not for her sake 
alone, but for our own, that we may not 
lose the delight which she has given us, the 
illumination and the inspiration. For her, 





doubtless, life has lost its glory, whatever 
remains, and long after time shall have 
seared her wound, the nerves will always 
throb painfully in the sear. Without doubt 
there is no woman who, even should suffer- 
ing supply to her the one thing possibly 
needed in continuous development, either 
of character or of capacity, so that there 
came through it at last recognition and as- 
surance that although 
“* Hearts are dust, hearts’ loves remain ; 
Heart's love shall meet thee again,” 

until she felt herself not the mere widow 
of brief time, but the wife of all eternity, 
and realized that only they who lie down in 
the dust of materialism and negation find 
the deepest darkness of the grave and the re- 
morseless indifference and cruelty of fate, and 
that faith, however feeble, is the one gate 
of vision giving upon any thing but despair 
—with little doubt, we say, there is no wom- 
an who has loved who would not forego all 
such development and perfection of temper- 
ament and genius, so far as it were simply 
individual and personal to herself, for the 
sake of the old companionship and help and 
love. How much more, then, a woman of 
the mould of this great soul that has been 
stricken and bidden to new sorrow; and 
how can the world be delicate and tender 
enough to her in her desolation! 

That Mr. LEWEs was himself a man of ex- 
traordinary force in his separate work of 
philosophy, biography, and belles-lettres has 
been sometimes overlooked by the shallow 
and thoughtless in the brilliancy of the more 
popular and Shakspearean gifts of his wife ; 
but she herself has always known and rev- 
erenced his mastership, and has appreciated 
to the full the large-souled admiration and 
honor which he rendered to herself. To 
every woman of geniusthat admiration and 
honor are like food to the body and wings 
to the soul; they are rest and comfort and 
safety. What their daily loss may be only 
they can tell who have been ordained to 
suffer it. 

That it is well for all to have the disci- 
pline of every school of life we know, and 
that sometimes as great results are wrought 
from sorrow as from the sunshine of perpet- 
ual joy. That the public of readers should 
reap any advantage from such fact, or the 
critic find more extended subject for his cu- 
rious scrutiny and dissection, is to be thought 
of by none but those who in the day of the 
old circus would have delighted to order the 
death-struggles of the gladiators. But that 
this noble and wonderful creature may find 
enlargement and fruition to herself out of 
her trouble, is the desire of all. And al- 
though she has not yet emerged from the 
shadow of the mighty gates of death as 
they closed upon her husband, and is still 
the companion of those vast mysteries which 
her clear eye and keen gaze can perhaps bet- 
ter interpret than any other now living on 
the earth, yet as she wraps her sables round 
her in her loneliness she may feel herself 
doubly infolded by the love and pity of two 
continents. 








A MONITOR. 


LESSON which the Bazar has repeat- 

edly urged upon the attention of its 
readers, that of the necessity of procuring 
clean and pure air in their homes, is urged 
by another teacher with additional empha- 
sis in the recent foreign news concerning 
the death of a royal princess. One would 
naturally suppose that if wealth and sta- 
tion were good for any thing at all, they 
were good for the power they gave to alle- 
yiate and proiong life, and make it alto- 
gether pleasure to the senses and strength 
to the soul—that there could be no new 
thoughts of science, no invention, no appli- 
ance, that would not be turned to advan- 
tage in kings’ palaces long before other 
than rulers and princes could make them 
of use. But, in fact, it seems to be just the 
other way. The enormous medieval mass- 
es of sculptured stone which form the dwell- 
ings of European nobles are too mighty to 
be disturbed from their foundations; their 
occupants place reliance on the ventilation 
afforded by lofty spaces and vast corridors, 
and slumber serenely on, their own poison- 
ers, less blessed than any cottager along our 
shores, who can, if he will, place every nox- 
ious element far from his door, and, with no 
foul dungeon cellars underneath him, no 
centuries-old drains, rest in security, breath- 
ing as sweet air as the birds of heaven 
breathe. 

If tradition were to be believed, the vic- 
tims thrown down the oubliettes and don- 
jon depths of Continental Schloss and for- 
tress, to perish and rot, take their revenge 
at last when the atmosphere of their decay 
creeps up and extinguishes slowly the race 
of the destroyer. But it is not necessary to 
take such romantic conjecture into consid- 
eration, when we remember simply the bar- 
barous age in which these great edifices 
were raised, and the unknown and undis- 
covered world of sanitary law at that time. 





It is not a little singular that in so many 
cases—notably in the death of the Prince 
Consort of England, in the all but fata! ill- 
ness of bis eldest son, in the recent death 
of his grandchild and of that grandchild’s 
young mother, in the death of the sweet 
young Spanish Queen, and various other in- 
stances, in short—the very agents are con- 
cerned against which we have all been in 
the habit of feeling that wealth and power 
ought to be sufficient safeguards, so that 
now we remember the cry uttered years ago 
by the old Red Republican dame of whom 
Mrs. JAMESON tells us: “There is then a 
murrain on these kings!” It would seem 
as if the sufferers loved the splendor of an- 
cestral relics more than safety and health, 
or they would tear down and rebuild, even 
if not able to do so in quite as stately fash- 
ion; and we learn anew from their lives 
that, in spite of all royal and ducal glory, 
of ermines and sceptres, diadems and treas- 
uries, wisdom “can not be valued with the 
gold of Ophir, with the precious onyx, or the 
sapphire; the gold and the crystal can not 
equal it, and the exchange of it shall not be 
for jewels of fine gold; no mention shall be 
made of coral or of pearls, for the price of 
wisdom is above rubies ;” but that present- 
ly here, as in the old Bible song, “ Destruc- 
tion and Death say, We have heard the fame 
thereof with our ears ;” and if we ever en- 
vied them before, we cease to envy any lon- 
ger the dwellers in these places, none of 
whom know which it is that is to be next 
surrounded with the ambush of the deadly 
foe, each of whom in the light of facts seems 
like the condemned wretch in Por’s story 
who daily saw the walls of his prison con- 
tracting round him till they became his 
grave. One is better off, we at last under- 
stand, with undistinguished name and nar- 
row means, who can keep a dry, sweet cel- 
lar, wholesome vegetable bins, a good air 
box to his furnace, if he has a furnace, good 
ventilation to his rooms, if he has stoves, a 
remote cess-pool, if any, and drains cleared 
twice a year, than one who walks on Ori- 
ental rugs and sleeps under gold-wrought 
velvet, with the ignorance and folly and cru- 
elty of his ancestors stealing behind his pic- 
tured walls and between his marble floors to 
wear thin the thread of his life, awful ghosts 
laying their chill hand on the sleeper and 
summoning him to a longer rest. “Death 
is come up into our windows, and is entered 
into our palaces,” wailed the prophet of old ; 
but if it is impossible to bar out the dread 
intruder there except by the desertion and 
desolation of the stately pile, it is perfectly 
possible to keep him, at any rate in this 
ghastly form, far away from our own hum- 
bler dwellings by the mere exercise of a lit- 
tle forethought, watchfulness, and industry, 
things which, in this view, and notwith- 
standing the yearly slaughter of the inno- 
cents which goes on through their disregard, 
we are too apt to overlook or consider but 
the fanciful notions of idle visionaries, yet 
which are in reality, for prince and peasant, 
aristocrat and democrat, like the wings of 
the angels of safety and healing hovering 
over our roofs. 





TACT. 


ANY people are so ignorant of all the 
convenances and proprieties of life that 
they have no other idea of tact than as a 
species of hypocrisy, and never fail, on op- 
portunity, to characterize it as such. But 
to the mind capable of the least discrimina- 
tion the two are as wide apart as are the 
north and south poles. For hypocrisy is the 
dumb-show of lying, but tact is rather a 
method employed to avoid lying. Hypocri- 
sy says, “There is no pit here,” and skips 
gayly across; but tact, saying nothing at 
all about the pit, cries, “ Ah, how pleasant it 
is in the other direction; let us go that 
way!” Hypocrisy never hesitates at a lie; 
tact never allows occasion for one. 

Tact is, in fact, the great lubricator of 
life; it oils the machinery, smooths away 
trouble, looks far ahead, perhaps, to see it, 
and turns things into another channel. 
But however tact avoids the necessity of 
falsehood, it does not suppress the truth; it 
simply prevents reference to the facts ; it has 
a sort of self-respect which does not blazon 
its affairs abroad ; it does not consider itself 
as using deceit when merely keeping its 
own business in its own breast. 

Tact has, moreover, a way of surmounting 
difficulties that no other power has. Hypoc- 
risy, so to say, burns its ships behind it; it 
puts its back against a lie and fights, but 
tact always keeps its retreat open, and al- 
ways has forces in reserve. Tact seldom 
makes the assault; it never conquers; it 
wins without battle. “When we would 
show any one that he is mistaken,” PascaL 
declares, “our best course is to observe on 
what side he considers the subject—for his 
view of it is generally right on this side—and 
admit to him that he is right so far. He will 
be satisfied with this acknowledgment that 
he was not wrong in his judgment, but only 





inadvertent in not looking at the whole of 
the case.” And tact never had a higher ex- 
position. Yet tact is as different from cun- 
ning as it is again from falsehood. Cun- 
ning goes about seeking devious ways; it 
feeds on itself; it becomes a disease ; it de- 
ceives itself and debases itself all the time 
that tact is moving on serenely in a loftier 
atmosphere—loftier, at any rate, since tact 
is at least the child of intellect, while cun- 
ning is often the offspring of mere idiocy. 

There is nothing more useful in a family, 
as a cushion to every fall, a buffer to every 
blow, than this agreeable tact; it always 
knows the right thing to say, the exact 
thing to do; it knows how to lift the pleas- 
ant hand at the very moment for smoothing 
ruffled plumage; it knows on debatable 
questions how to put others into such good 
humor that it can carry its point; it never 
alludes to a forbidden subject ; it turns con- 
versation from dangerous approaches; it 
never sees what is best unseen; it does not 
answer to that which requires a scathing 
reply if heard at all; it remembers names 
and faces; it has the apropos anecdote ; if 
it does not go out of the way to flatter, nei- 
ther does it go out of the way to blame; 
where it can not praise it is silent, and it 
never consents to mortify any. 

Thus tact, it would appear, is a species 
of kindness, a dislike to wound as well as a 
desire to give pleasure; perhaps also a spe- 
cies of selfishness in its automatic shrinking 
from crying, quarrelling, and discomfort of 
any kind. 

Once in a while, when some great blun- 
der is made that no tact ever quite repairs, 
we are led to wonder what the world would 
be without it. Somebody once said that 
without hope the world would be naught, 
for, destitute of that, we should not perform 
the simplest operations of life; we should 
not go out of the door lest we should fall 
down; we should not lift our hand to our 
head lest it should remain there. Quite as 
badly off should we be without tact; all 
the flavor of life would be crude as some un- 
disguised acid; there would be a perpetual 
recoil among the atoms of family and social 
life as of oil and water; every roughness 
would rasp, every sharp thing would hit and 
hurt; peace, harmony, enjoyment, would be 
things of no existence. Certainly it must 
be conceded that tact is to our nerves what 
beneficence is to our morals. It is, more- 
over, a thing easily cultivated; its presence 
is one of the sure signs of gentle breeding, 
and its absence always leads us to believe 
people sprung from clowns; for, save for the 
awkward exceptions always acknowledged 
to prove the rule, where people of culture 
and of gentle behavior are to be found, there 
is tact to be found with them. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From ovr Own CoRRESPONDENT. ] 


T is beyond question that as fashion becomes 
more and more individual, it also grows 
more undefinable. Are paniers worn, and dresses 
puffed out on the hips? Yes. Are plain dresses 
worn, With corsages clinging on the hips? Yes. 
Thus extremes which formerly excluded each oth- 
er fraternize and associate to-day, and both are 
simultaneously the fashion. It is the same with 
short dresses, which are worn, and with long dress- 
es, which are also still in vogue. It is also the 
same with all historic styles : dresses of the time 
of Diane de Poitiers, Montespan, Pompadour, Ma 
rie Antoinette, the Directoire, and the Empire are 
all represented in one drawing-room. And if the 
question is asked, ‘“ Where is the fashion ?” the 
only answer possible is that it is every where at 
once, that it has the privilege of ubiquity, and 
that it can no longer be defined or limited. The 
mixture which is encountered in society must 
find its echo and its consequence in the toilette. 
Just as in official balls a duchess pays her re- 
spects to the wife of her confectioner or her 
coach-maker, the Montespan dress fraternizes 
with that of the Empire. This state of affairs 
might give rise to numerous reflections, but we 
must confine ourselves to our subject. 

The vest has fulfilled all the promises which 
have been made in its name. This winter it fig- 
ures in toilettes of all di , from the robe de 
chambre and house dress to the dinner dress half 
open at the neck and the ball dress entirely low- 
necked. It is the same with red, which is worn 
with frenzy in all its shades, including amaranth, 
which is in great favor. Flowers—our beautiful 
artificial flowers—are in some disfavor. There 
are flowers at present made of chenille and of 

. In my opinion these are clumsy and 
ungraceful, but they are probably only a caprice 
which will be of short duration. Bonnets are 
trimmed chiefly with feathers, chenille flowers, and 
clusters of short feathers, other flowers being rare- 
ly employed. Combinations are found in bon- 
nets as in all other objects belonging to the toi- 
lette. It is rare at present to find a bonnet made 
of one material only or of one single shade. Vel- 
vet, plush, or felt is combined with satin. Plush 
employed for the facing of the bonnet is very be- 
coming; *mong others I have seen a bonnet of 
seal brown velvet faced with blue plush, which 
was charming. 

It is announced that we are to dance at balls. 
If this news seems surprising, it is because the 
reader does not consider the fact that for tw 
or thirty vears it has been the custom to 
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only at balls. But in order to dance, in a word, 
to take steps, it is indispensable to renounce long 
dresses. Ball dresses, therefore, will be made 
short, at least in front, and for young girls as 
well as for young married ladies these dresses 
will be short all around. Cream or ivory white 
(with a slight yellow tinge) will be replaced, it is 
said, by lead white, a blue-gray shade. This is 
already shown in tulle and tarlatan, Very youth- 
ful ball dresses will have pleated corsages, but 
these will not dethrone the long clinging corsages, 
some of which have a very long point and are 
laced in the back. Moreover, nothing will de- 
throne its neighbor ; hereafter there will be room 
for all styles and satisfaction for all tastes. The 
beautiful brocaded and embroidered goods, the 
pékins of satin and velvet, have come to furnish 
their contingent to the variety for which the 
world seems insatiable. Admirable toilettes are 
composed of brocaded goods and plain satin, the 
satin being employed for the front of the skirt, 
the vest, and the trimming. The brocaded mate- 
rial forms the long skirt with majestic train, 
which opens over the satin skirt in front and the 
vest. Black lace is worn but little, while white 
lace is used prodigiously in all widths for flounces 
and revers, that is to say, set on plain and pro- 
ducing the effect of embroidery on the material. 
Toilettes are also frequently trimmed with em- 
broidery worked with silk, and above all with 
chenille, which is the most novel. This embroid- 
ery defines all the outlines when the dress is open, 
or else is confined to literally covering the cor- 
sage, being continued on the hips and between 
the trimmings to define their lines. 

Fur is not yet worn on ball dresses, but I 
would not promise positively that this will not 
soon be the case, so great is the favor in which 
it is held this season. It is in its place, one must 
admit, as a border to a tasteful and comfortable 
robe de chambre made of some soft woolen ma- 
terial of an écru shade, not too light. The fur 
should then be of a pretty brown shade, border- 
ing the dress and the sleeves, and forming a grace- 
ful collar around the neck. Slippers of écru vel- 
vet, trimmed with fur to match that of the dress. 
I suppose that the Exposition of Sweden, Norway, 
and Russia is not at all irrelevant to this move- 
ment of fashion toward fur, 

I have spoken of slippers. It must not be sup- 
posed that the chausswre remains stationary in 
the movement which inclines fashion toward 
change. At present ball shoes are always made 
of the same color as the dress. They are trimmed 
with buckles or buttons of Rhine quartz (Strass), 
or else with a very small bunch of flowers to 
match those of the toilette. When the toilette 
is designed for a dinner or for a soirée without 
dancing, the shoes are of black kid, as soft and 
glossy as that employed for gloves, and the up- 
per part is cut in bands on the front, which are 
trimmed with flowers of Rhine quartz, In this 
case silk stockings are de rigueur, and should al- 
ways match the colors of the toilette, When the 
latter is gray, with red bows and trimmings, the 
stockings should be of gray silk, striped or em- 
broidered with red, and so on, This style of 
chaussure is also adopted for the ball, but only by 
ladies who do not dance, For walking and trav- 
elling are worn half boots of kid in a color to 
match as nearly as possible the toilette. I have 
seen a travelling dress of plain bottle green wool 
(the half-boots were of the same shade) and 
Scotch plaid. The front of the dress was of plain 
material, made with flat puffs, and trimmed with 
two flounces of the plaid. The back breadths 
were of the plaid, and the corsage was of plain 
material with plaid sleeves. A triple cape of the 
plain wool trimmed with bands of the plaid served 
for a wrap. The dress was trimmed with bows, 
not of ribbon, but of bottle green faille cut from 
the piece, Long pelisse of bottle green cashmere, 
lined throughout with seal-skin. Scotch plaids 
have been reduced to the modest position of serv- 
ing for morning and travelling costumes only, in 
expiation of the ambitious designs which they 
cherished in the fall of invading all — of 
the toilette, saying, like the ambitious Fouquet, 
crushed by Louis XIV., “ Whither shall I not 
climb?” One who talks in this fashion is likely 
to fall, and that right quickly. 

Emmecine RayMonp. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
HAIR-DRESSING. 


rE preference this season is for low coiffures 

in the daytime and for the street, while full- 
dress coiffures for evening are high and low at 
the same time. Two loops, each made of a broad 
plaited braid, drooping low on the nape of the 
neck, form the present modification of the chate- 
laine corffure which has so long been popular. 
Each of these braids is plaited in five tresses, 
making what is commonly known as ‘ five plait ;” 
an effort has been made to introduce the still 
broader basket braid, which consists of many 
fine tresses passed back and forth as in weaving, 
but this does not adapt itself readily to the shape 
of the head, and hence has not met with favor. 
The ends of the chatelaine braids are reversed 
across the top to make the hair high enough on 
the crown, and to conceal the string that ties the 
back hair. The front hair is parted in the mid- 
dle, and this parting is shown provided the hair 
is thickly set; the hair is then smoothly brushed 
and crimped very slightly, or else worn in waves, 
or perhaps there are water scallops on each side; 
if these scallops are used, they must be large, 
as the small ones look too stiff and unnatural to 
be becoming to most faces. Although it is an 
object once more to display the white parting in 
the middle of the hair, many ladies can not do this, 
as they have shortened the front hair by crimp- 
ing it, so they brush the natural hair as flatly as 
possible, and wear over it a scalpette of short in- 
visible curls and crépéd hair made on an invisi- 
ble foundation; the scalpette is made of hair that 





curls and waves naturally when moistened slight- 
ly, and costs from $7 to $10. 

Crown braids are very fashionable again, and 
there are many double braids in crowns; these 
are liked by short ladies, as they add to their 
height, especially when made of the light fluffy 
crimped braids; tall ladies use the heavy smooth 
braids that lie close to the head. Hair-dressers 
arrange a crown braid of hair slightly crimped, 
and finished on each end with a little cluster of 
five or six short curls that meet low at the back, 
making the pretty Psyche coiffure. These crimped 
braids remain permanently crimped after having 
been plaited when moist and baked dry in an 
oven, Such a crown braid with Psyche curls 
costs $20. 

Finger puffs are not much used; they have been 
arranged in stiff set rows, or else stuck about on 
the head so negligently and in such impossible 
places that they have lost favor. In their stead 
are knots of hair, or else a bow, or a single long 
loop ; for instance, instead of filling up the crown 
braid with puffs, the wearer’s own hair is tied 
very high, and brushed forward to form a single 
long loop that fills up the crown. A tuft of small 
curls that are little more than a bunch of the 
short créve-ceeur locks in rings and half ri 
is sometimes used inside the crown braid. Of 
course there is no chatelaine with the crown braid ; 
the back hair is combed straight up from the nape 
of the neck, and the short Greek curls complete 
the back. Several pretty ornamental pieces to 
take the place of finger puffs may be made of a 
short switch of hair. Thus it may be tied in a 
knot with round ends somewhat like the figure 8, 
and is then stuck on one side »f the head; or else 
it may be tied tightly in the middle, and the hair 
drawn back over it to make it resemble a Pom- 
padour roll; this is then placed straight across 
the head just behind front hair that is turned 
upward from a low forehead. Another way is to 
crimp the small braid in bong loose waves, and 
place it as a tress of “ undulated hair,” as dealers 
call it, inside the crown braid; sometimes this 
waved tress is formed of the lady’s own back 
hair when tied very high, instead of the long loop 
just described, The hair bow of several loops at 
each end, instead of the single stiff loop formerly 
used, is on full-dress coiffures. The general ob- 
ject of the hair-dresser is to follow as nearly as 
possible the outlines of the head ; for this reason 
many ladies use only a single looped braid as a 
chatelaine, and reverse the other braid across the 
top or crown in the shape of a letterS. Invisible 
nets made of real hair of the exact shade of the 
natural hair are worn across the front to keep 
crimped hair in place; these cost 25 cents for or- 
dinary shades of brown or black hair; gray nets 
and those of very light blonde hair cost a trifle 
more, Many young ladies continue to wear the 
thick clustering Montague locks of crescent shape 
on the forehead and temples; these are very be- 
coming to oval faces, but they shorten round faces 
unpleasantly. Long curls at the back and sides 
are not used; the short Greek cluster of curls for 
the back and a tuft for the side or centre of the 
crown are more fashionable. 

For full dress the more the hair is tortured out 
of place the more stylish is the coiffure. Every 
thing described above—the crown braid, the clas- 
sic curls, the knot on the side, and the undulated 
tress, or else a loop—is combined in a single full- 
dress coiffure; and yet, as they are all soft real 
hair, instead of being stuffed with topsies as was 
formerly the custom, the natural contour of the 
head is retained. There is a fancy for raising 
the crown braid slightly higher on one side, and 
just below this is an ornamental knot of hair, or 
else the spray of flowers, or a feather, or a jew- 
elled ornament, is placed here ; only a single very 
small ornament is added to the fancifully dress- 
ed hair. 

Gray hair is the most expensive hair, now that 
hair dyes have gone out of fashion. Formerly 
dealers were reluctantly compelled to take sever- 
al ounces of gray hair in every case of imported 
hair ; now they are made to pay more for gray 
hair than for any other, not excepting the golden 
blonde or the rare Titian red. The white-gray 
hair—not that with blue tinges—is really a fash- 
ionable shade. Silver gray hair, that looks like 
handsomely powdered hair, is not considered gray 
enough. Ladies ask hair-dressers to bleach their 
natural hair when it is turning gray, but this can 
not be done with safety. Correspondents who 
have asked how to whiten the hair are warned 
that this bleaching process is quite as injurious 
as dyeing the hair black or yellow. If the hair is 
washed thoroughly every day, and well dried to 
make it fluffy, these baths, with the aid of time, 
will whiten it fast enough. It is such a difficult 
matter to get handsome long white-gray hair that 
a lady’s single outfit, consisting of a braid, a scal- 
pette, and three puffs of the best quality of this 
shade, costs $600 ; and a crown braid of the crépéd 
white hair, permanently crimped and finished with 
curls, is $125. Many of the switches sold for 
natural gray hair are made of dark hair that has 
been bleached, and is Mable to fade. 

Oils and pomades are not used on the hair, 
Frequent shampooings are advised by the hair- 
dressers, 4nd a great deal of brushing done by 
strong, swift strokes to bring out the natural oil 
of the hair, and thus make it look glossy without 
looking greased, 


SIMPLE DRESSES, 


Ladies are wearing, both for the house and 
street, very simple dresses of fine twilled flannels, 
or of the coarser cloth “ suitings,” made up with 
the Russian blouse-waists so fashionable in Eu- 
rope. These waists are shaped like the chemise 
Russe worn here, with no seams but those under 
the arms and on the shoulders, and long enough 
to cover the hips. Their fullness, however, is 
laid in a single box pleat down the middle of the 
back, and one down each front ; when the button- 
hole hem of the front is also laid in a broad box 
pleat, this gives the appearance of three pleats 





in front. A wide belt of the cloth is then add- 
ed. The edges of this blouse are stitched by ma- 
chine in many rows on a deep hem, and the broad 
box pleats have a row of stitching down each 
edge. The over-skirt for this suit may be a deep 
long round shape, but it is most often a washer- 
woman over-skirt shaped more exactly as a wash- 
er-woman’s dress when turned up would be than 
any yet seen. The revers is of the heavy cloth 
fabric, and is at least half a yard deep; it is turn- 
ed straight up in front closely around the figure, 
and is buttoned together behind by a single large 
button, or else it is held by a short strap with two 
buttons and holes. The ends then hang straight 
down behind, and form the only drapery. The 
short round skirt is without a flounce, being either 
stitched on the edges or else widely bound with 
Hercules or perhaps basket-woven braid. Such 
plain suits are both inexpensive and stylish when 
made of the blue-gray or olive cloth mixtures, or 
the heavy twilled flannels or cloths of navy blue 
or real seal brown, that are sold for $2 a yard. 
From seven and a half to eight yards is an abun- 
dance of the double-width stuffs. Some ladies 
add steel or brass buttons to such dresses; but 
those of smooth bone, either black or the color 
of the dress, are more stylish. 

At this season of the year goods are so re- 
duced in price that nice materials of pure wool 
are found in remnants long enough for over- 
dresses for $2 50 or $3. The blue-black, plum- 
colors, and navy blue wools are perhaps the best 
choice among these stuffs that are known as 
American camel’s-hair. For nicer black dresses 
ladies get four and a half yards of Chuddah cloth, 
a French fabric imitating closely the India Chud- 
dahs, with fine, almost invisible lines of herring- 
bone woven lengthwise. These cost from $2 to 
$3 a yard, and with the addition of another yard 
the lower short round skirt of silk or alpaca can 
be plainly covered up as far as the knees with 
the Chuddah cloth. These are made up with a 
habit basque with a square silk collar coming low 
on the breast, and a wide belt of silk folds be- 
ginning in the seam under the arms and growing 
narrower toward the middle, where it is buckled, 
or else on one side, where it is finished by a silk 
bow with short ends. The over-skirt has a deep 
apron in front, with very bouffant drapery be- 
hind. It is piped with silk on the edge just as 
the basque is, and there are large buttons with 
mock button-holes of piping silk down each side. 

Striped silks with half-inch stripes of satin, 
and the French moirés that come in narrow 
stripes, are handsome for the deep revers and 
borders used on black camel’s-hair and cloth or 
Chuddah polonaises. The borders of striped 
moiré are not cut bias, but are merely laid on in 
straight lengthwise bands that show two or three 
of the watered stripes. Maroon and grenat cloths 
are similarly trimmed, though it is more popular 
to use velvet with the red shades. 

Pale drab or beige-colored cloth suits are worn 
by young ladies as late as the present season, and 
with fur trimming will be used all winter. These 
are very stylish when made with an English coat 
that has a deep round collar and deep cuffs of 
glossy black beaver fur. Others more elaborate 
have borders on each skirt of the shaded light 
fur called ’coon-skin. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Arnon, ConstaB_z, & Co.; A. T. Stewart & Co. ; 
and W. Jay Barker. 





PERSONAL. 


On the third day of the new year Lucretia 
Mort, the philanthropist and Quaker preacher, 
was eighty-six years old. She is descended from 
the Corrins and Macys on the father’s side, and 
from the FoL@ers on the mother’s, and through 
the latter gains relationship to Dr. FRANKLIN, 
For fifty-three years she has been in public life. 
At eighteen she married James Mort, of New 
York, and shortly afterward removed to Phila- 
delphia, where she has lived since, in love, peace, 
and happiness with all around and about her. 
Her husband died ten years ago, but her daugh- 
ter and son-in-law and their children remain to 
comfort and cheer her. Mrs. Mort still retains 
the brilliancy of mind, the energy of character, 
and the guilelessness of soul that, combined 
with her unbounded charity, have made her the 
loadstone of a loving circle. Her intellect is 
clear, and memory so retentive that she recurs 
to incidents dating back sixty or seventy years 
as though they were the events of yesterday. 

—Miss Apa GILLETTE, a maiden lady of nine- 
ty-two, lives in Torrington, Connecticut, in a 
house more than a hundred years old, built by 
her father. It is her felicity to own a complete 
file of the Hartford Courant from its first issue 
in 1764. They fill the whole side of a room fif- 
teen feet wide, and are piled up close to the 
ceiling. 

—Dean STANLEY, on reaching his home at 
Westminster Abbey, was received with as much 
enthusiasm as he was in this country. One of 
his friends, writing to a > eam in this city, 
gives a glowing account ofhis welcome by friends 
and neighbors: ‘‘ The Westminster boys, drawn 
up in the cloisters, cheered him as he passed 
through, and in the hall all his old servants wait- 
ed to receive him with tearful joy. I never saw 
such a transformation. I could not have be- 
lieved so great a change could have been effect- 
ed. He is ten years younger than when he left 
us, and his countenance has resumed the young 
and radiant look of days gone by. You have 
exercised a magic spell over him, have cheered, 
strengthened, exhilarated, and animated him to 
ad not to be described.”’ 

—ErneEst LONGFELLOW, the poet’s son, has 
some pictures on exhibition in Boston which 
are attracting marked attention. He is thor- 
oughly American in his style, although his pic- 
tures were painted in Europe. 

—Senator Bruce, of Mississippi, enjoys in a 
high degree the respect of his brother Senators. 
He appearance is prepossessing. His complex- 
ion is coffee-colored. He dresses very well, but 
not foppishly. He is an unusually intelligent- 
looking man, is modest and unassuming, and 
never participates in the debates unless they in 
some way aflect the interest of his State. His 





wife is a slender, shapely woman, with a com- 
— thoroughly Andalusian, delicate, high- 

red features, full of repose, and a manner and 
bearing very refined. She is highly educated, 
and has many intellectual resources. 

—Count Porocki, who died recently in Paris 
at the age of eighty-four, was the husband of the 
countess of that name who soothed the dying 
CHOPIN 5 playing his melodies by his bedside. 

—The Rev. Dr. M‘CosH, who has been ten 
ae president of Princeton College, was in 

ttsburgh a few days since, and told a company 
of Princeton alumni what had been accomplished 
for the material welfare of the college in that 
time. For the first three years, he said, he re- 
ceived gifts in money amounting “‘ very regular- 
ly” to $1000 a week. After that “subscriptions 
rose to $10,000 at a time.’”” In all there has been 
received about $2,500,000. ‘I do notknow,” he 
said, ‘“‘who sent us all this money, but some- 
times I have my suspicions. The stream of do- 
nations has continued to this day.” He went 
on to tell how the money had been laid out in 
additional buildings and improvements to the 
old ones, in books for the library, articles for 
the museum, and for apparatus. The number of 
instructors has been doubled, and now amounts 
to twenty-seven. There are nine or ten fellow- 
ships. One of them is worth $1000, and the 
most of them $600. Those holding them must 
study either at Princeton or in a foreign univer- 
sity under the direction of the faculty. 

—Mr. THURLOW WEED has been notified by 
the War Department to the effect that the gov- 
ernment would give all the old cannon required 
to be cast into a monument and statue of Gen- 
eral CUSTER. 

—Mr. Moncure D. Conway sends from Lon- 
don to the Cincinnati Commercial the following 
sketch of Sir Freperick LrieuTon, the new 
President of the Royal Academy: “He is a cul- 
tivated gentleman, genial and affable, who has 
always been the friendly helper of other artists, 
and never shown the spirit of a rival. His fa- 
miliarity not only with European languages, but 
with the various schools of art, renders him espe- 
cially suited for a position whose duties are con- 
stantly becoming more largely related to other 
countries. He is a bachelor—not an old one yet 
—but his beautiful residence on the Holland Park 
estate has long been associated with a fine hospi- 
tality. His studio is one of the most beautiful 
in Europe, and in its decorations and those of 
his house there are few features of ancient or 
modern art, Oriental or Occidental, which are 
not represented. His own pictures show a like 
cosmopolitan taste, and besides this they reveal 
the large extent to which the new president has 
brought literary culture and archeological study 
to his aid in securing that finish which generally 
characterizes his work.” 

—In the second number of Colonel Forney’s 
papers Progress, is an interesting sketch of ‘‘ Ca- 
eb Cushing at Home.’’ It reminds us of the 
clever epigram on that distinguished gentleman 
written thirty-five or forty years ago by Han- 
na F. GouLD, his neighbor at Newburyport: 

“ Lie aside, all ye dead, 
For in the next bed 
Reposes the body of Cusurna. 
He has crowded his way 
Through the world, they say, 
And even though dead will be pushing.” 
To this Mr. CusHine made impromptu the fol- 
lowing equally witty reply: 
“ Here lies one whose wit 
Without wounding could hit— 
And green ws the grass that’s above her, 
Having sent every beau 
To the regions below, 
She has gone down herself for a lover.” 

—Dr. Buscu’s reminiscences and anecdotes 
of BISMARCK are very entertaining and widely 
quoted. The Prince has always been a gener- 
ous liver, and believes in it. ‘‘ To work well,’ 
he says, “‘I must feed well. I can’t conclude 
an advantageous peace if they don’t give me 
good things to eat and drink. That belongs to 
my business. We are all big eaters in our fam- 
ily. Ifthere were many of our eating capacity 
in the country, the state could not exist. 1 
should have to emigrate.” 

—This amusing incident occurred recently in 
Washington: Since the arrival of the Chinese 
legation at the capital their pleasure and com- 
fort have been very carefully watched over by 
the Chief Clerk of the State Department. De- 
siring in some way to show his ——— of 
this civility, the leading minister, Cotn Lan Pry, 
decided that a gift to the officer’s wife from the 
rich store of beautiful things that were brought 
from his native land would be most acceptable. 
A neat little package was accordingly done up 
in the fascinating tissue-paper of the Orient, con- 
taining a finely wrought fan and an equally deli- 
cate card-case, with one or two other small treas- 
ures suited to the feminine taste, properly ad- 
dressed to Mrs. B——, and dispatched by two 
secretaries of legation in the ambassadorial coach 
to the supposed residence of the chief clerk 
Arriving at the house, the secretaries alighted 
and inquired if that was Mr. B——’shome. “ He 
has apartments here.” ‘ But is he not married ?”’ 
asked the secretaries, aghast. ‘* No, Sir; stilla 
bachelor,” was the answer. In perplexity they 
returned to the carriage, hastily scratched off 
the s from ‘Mrs.,” and again delivered the 
package, now for Mr. B—. 

—It is only since the year 1862 that women 
have been employed in the U. 8. Treasury De- 
partment. In that year Secretary CHasE ap- 
pointed several of them in the office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency at a salary of $600 
ayear. They cut and trimmed the United States 
notes issued in sheets, and did their work very 
well. There are now more than 1300 women in 
the departments at Washington, the majority 
employed in the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing and in the government printing-office. They 
excel as counters, their slender, sensitive fingers 
turning notes with great rapidity and exactness. 
They detect counterfeits, it is said, quicker than 
men, though they do not succeed so well in ac- 
counts, as the average feminine mind has little 
natural love of figures. Counters and copyists 
receive $900 a year; other women $1200 to $1400, 
several of them $1600, and one in the Internal 
Revenue $1800. Most of the clerks are well ed- 
ucated and refined, and many have seen more 
prosperous days. A number are widows and 
daughters of army and naval officers who lost 
their lives in the civil war. Very few of the 
young women or widows marry or resign, and 
consequently the hundreds who are constantly 
seeking places in Washington have very slender 
prospect of success, 
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Mignardise aa Crochet 

Insertion for Lingerie. 

Tuts insertion is worked with 
mignardise and crochet cotton, 
No. 60, in two parts, which are 
joined with 1 round. Ist round 
(on one side of a piece of mi- 
gnardise).— * For 1 cross dou- 
ble crochet fasten together the 
next 2 loops with 1 ste, (short re 
treble crochet), working off only 
the lower veins for the present, 
with 1 de. (double crochet) fast- 
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chenille. Having closed the rim 
in a ring, line it and the card- 
board bottom with brown silk, 
and join the bottom and rim. 


Serpentine Braid and’ 
Crochet Edging for 
Lingerie. 

Tris edging is worked with 
serpentine braid and crochet 
4 cotton, No. 60, as follows: 1st 
round—On one side of the 
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en together 
the next 2 
loops, work 
off the up- 
per veins of 
the ste. to- 
gether, 3 
} : ch. (chain 
‘Rrulea bA salulltabadpatts stitch), 1 de. 

gg yy i RY: : on the mid- 
Medlin Blab el job | dle vein of 
4 uti the ste., 

i ‘ a then 5 ch., 

pass over 
the next 
loop, 1 cross double cro- 
chet as before, but instead 
of the 3 ch. before the last 
de. work 5 ch., 5 ch., pass 
over the next loop, and re- 
peat from +. 2d round. 
—x 5 sc. (single crochet) 
on the 5 st. (stitches) of 
the next cross de., 5 ch., 1 
de..on the last of the 5 sc. 
worked previously, + 2 ste. 
on the 5 ch. of the next 
cross dc,, working off the 
upper veins together, 5 ch., 


Mig 


1 de. on the 2 ste. 
previously worked 
off together, _re- 
peat. three times 
from +, then -te- 
peat from *, 3d 
round (on the oth- 
er side of the mi- 
gnardise).— Work 
always alternately 
1 de. on the next 
loop, 1 ch. . This 
completes one-half 
of the insertion. 
The other half is 
worked in the 
same manner, and 


ri ys Cravat Case. 
the round joining 


both parts is worked as follows: > 5 
ch., fasten to the middle of the next 
5 sc. in the second round of the first 
part of the insertion (to do this, drop 
the st. from the needle, insert the 
latter in the corresponding st., and 
draw the dropped st. through), 5 ch., 
1 sl. (slip stitch) on the first of the 
5 ch. before the last in this round, 
5 ch., 1 sl. on the middle of the cor- 
responding 5 sc, in the second ‘part, 
5 ch., fasten to the st. on which the 
sl. before the last was worked, 7 ch., 
1 fivefold de. on the first of these, 
fasten to the middle of the 5 ch. in 
the middle of the next scallop in the 


sponding st. in the second part, 7 ch., 1 
Scrap-Basket. 
Tue rim of this basket is made of 


Russe with brown filling silk. The 
border is edged on both sides with 
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Fig. 1.—Crocner Design ror cia Araeuans, PETTicoaTs, ETC. 


first half of the insertion, 1 sl. on the corre- 
fivefold 
de. on the first of these, and repeat from *. 


colored perforated board, embroidered in point 






























Fig. 2.—Hatr or Square ror Sora Pittow, Fic. 1, Pace 33.—Netrep GuImPurRE. 
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Frre-Scrren.—APpplicaTIoN EMBROIDERY. 
For design see Supplement, Embroidery 
Side, No. 2. 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—Lapres’ Perricoars. 








ig. 1.—Carp-Basket.—[See Figs. 2 and 3,] 


figure, which is cut in rectangular points, is 
made of brown and the upper figure of cream- 
colored perforated board. The upper figure is 
embroidered in point Russe with pale blue and 
white silk, and is stitched on the under figure 
with dark blue silk. 
mented with Smyrna and point Russe stitches 
of white and pale blue silk. The foundation is 
furnished, besides, in the corners with applica- 














braid work 1 
se. (single cro- 
chet) on the 
next point, * 
1 ste. (short 
treble cro- 
chet) on the 
next point, 
1 ch. (chain 
stitch), 6 de. 
(double — cro- 
chet) on the 
ste. worked 
previously, 1 
se. on the 
same point on which the ste. 
was worked, and repeat from 
*. 2d round (on the other 
side of the braid).—Work 
always 2 de. separated by 3 
ch, on the next point. 38d 
round.—1 se. on each st. in 
the preceding round. 


Card-Basket, Figs. 1-3. 

Tue frame of this card- 
basket is made of varnished 
black cane rods, finished at 
the ends with pearl buttons. 
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MIGNARDISE AND CrocHet INSERTION FOR 
LINGERIE. 








Fig. 3.—Detam or Carp- 
Basset, Fic. 1. 


The bottom and 
sections of the 
rim are made of 
card-board, cover- 
ed on both sides 
with cream-colored 
perforated board. 
The perforated 
board is ornament- 
ed on the inside 
with an applica- 
tion of fawn-col- 
ored __ perforated 


board. Fig. 2 shows the application 
figure for the large sections and Fig. 
3 the figure for the small sections of 
the rim. . These figures are fastened 
on the foundation in point Russe and 
back stitch with white silk, and are 
edged with similar stitches of blue 
silk. The foundation figures in the 
corners are worked with pale blue 
silk. The bottom is trimmed with a 
double application figure. The lower 


The foundation is orna- 








Fig. 2.—Crocnet Desicn ror SHawis, Arcuans, Petricoats, ETC, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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tion figures of dark brown perforated board stitch- 
ed on with white silk, and edged in point Russe 
with light and dark blue silk. The joining seams 
of the separate parts of the basket are covered 
with blue chenille, which is continued on the up- 
per edge. 

Embroidered Foot-Muff. 

Tue cover for this foot-muff is of dark green 
cloth, ornamented with an application of light 
green cloth. Cut the application figures from the 
design No. 3, on the embroidery side of the Supple- 
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Basket wita Bac.—Crocnet, Burroy-HoLr, AND 
Cross Srircu -EmBrorery. 


and is edged with 
knotted worsted fringe, 
which is finished with 
tassels of similar worst- 
ed. Nos. 1* and 1° on 
the embroidery side of 
the Supplement show a 
section of the border in full 
size. In the original the em- 
broidery is worked on ivory 
cloth with applications of blue 
cloth in two shades, which are 
edged with fine blue silk cord 
and overcast on the foundation 
with silk in a darker shade of the same 
color. The colors of the foundation and 
application may be varied to harmonize 
with the furniture, and instead of fine silk 
cord, gold cord may be stitched on with 
fine silk in the color of the application. 


Embroidered Folding-Chair. 
Tue seat and back of this black wal- 
nut folding-chair are covered with embroidered 


Fig. 2. 















material, work 
ers alternately 


in 





EmpromweErep Foipine-Cuatr. 


For the embroidery transfer the 
outlines of the design to the 


and white worsted 
stitch, the stamens 


with 
the stems in tent 


Fig. 1.—Borpravx Casnmere Dress. 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. IL, Figs, 5-13. 





ment, baste them on the foundation, and 
edge them with light green silk pearl 
braid, which is stitched on with dark 
green silk. The joining seams of the 
cover are concealed by coarse green worst- 
ed cord. The lining is of raccoon fur. 


Table with Cover. 
Tuts carved oak table is furnished with 
a cover, which is worked on a foundation 





of light cloth in application embroidery, 


—Detam or Piano 
Sroot, Fie. 1. 


navy blue felt. 
the single flow- 


with pink, blue, 


in chain 








knotted stitch 
yellow, and 


Fig. 1.—P1ano Sroou 
[See Figs. 2 


TaBLe witH Cover. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


muslin, and edge it with worsted 
cord in the colors of the embroidery. 


Embroidered Rocking-Chair. 

Tuais rocking-chair is of French 
walnut, ornamented with gilding. 
The back and seat are finished with 
cushions, covered with dark olive 
green satin, and tufted with buttons 
covered with similar satin. On the 
middle of each cushion is a strip of 


witH Mosaic Cover. 
and 3.]} 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VI., Fig. 27. 





For design see Supplement, Embroidery Side, Nos, 1* and 1°. 


2.—Brown Fattte Dress. 























Fig. 3.—Detau or Prano 
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Fie. 1. 


design consists of 
gons alternating with hres. 
cornered figures. 
agons are ornamented with 
star figures. 
gives 
tern for the hexa- 


plement, 


gons. For 


figure cut of card- 
board six pieces by 


this pattern, cover 
three with violet 
velvet and three 


with gros grain of 
the same color, and 
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Fringe ror Trprrs, SHAWLS, ETC.—CROCHET 
AND Cross Stitco EmBrorpery. 


stitch with brown worsted. The embroidery which 
surrounds the sprays is worked in tent stitch with 
brown worsted and in point Russe with olive worst- 
ed. The micdle strip is edged with narrow strips, 
for each of which overcast two rows of white double 
zephyr worsted with stitches of brown worsted, and 
fill the interval with knotted stitches of blue worst- 
ed. These double rows are edged on the outside 
with point Russe stitches of blue, brown, olive, red, 
and yellow worsted. The embroidery strips which 
form the arms are worked to correspond with the 
rest of the embroidery. Line the cover with black 


EMBROIDERED Foor-Murr 
For design see Supplement, Embroidery Side, No. 3. 


embroidery, which is 
worked on a foundation 
of dark olive green satin 
in simple and dovetailed 
satin stitch and ir tent 
stitch. For the forget- 
me-nots use blue, and for 
the stamens worked in knotted 
stitch yellow silk. . The leaves are 
worked with olive and moss green 
and brownish silk, the buds-with 
pink, and the calyxes with moss 
green silk. The embroidery strips 
and the edges of the cushion are 
bordered with olive green silk 
cord. 


coarse 


Piano Stool with Mosaic Cover, 
Figs. 1-3 

Tus rose-wood piano stool is furnished 

with a cushion with a mosaic cover com- 

grain, 


posed of velvet, gros and satin 
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EMBROIDERED RockinG-CHaIR 
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overseam them together from the wrong side. 
The pieces between the corners of the star are 
likewise cut of card-board from Fig. 27, and are 
covered with black gros grain, Cut the three- 
cornered figures of card-board by the illustrations 
Figs. 2 and 3, and cover them with white gros 
grain trimmed with embroidery. In the design 
Fig. 2 the buds are worked in chain stitch with 
pink, the calyxes and leaves in satin stitch with 
green, and the stems in tent stitch with brown 
silk. In the design Fig. 3 work the flowers with 
violet silk in chain stitch, the stamens with yel- 
low silk in knotted stitch, and the foliage with 
green silk in several shades in point Russe and 
herring-bone stitch. A cross seam of violet silk 
and single point Russe stitches trim the edge of 
each part. The cover is edged with three-cor- 
nered pieces of card-board of the same size, which 
are covered alternately with violet velvet and white 
satin. The cushion is edged with cord in the col- 
ors of the cover, and trimmed, as shown by the il- 
lustration, with tassels of silk of the same colors. 











NEW-YEAR’S. 
L—12 M. 
So it’s you! I began to be anxious— 
You said you'd come early, you know; 
Besides, I had counted upon you, 
And it isn’t like you to be slow. 


Is that your new dress? How becoming! 
Pray how do you like mine, my dear? 

Ma's grand in black velvet and diamonds. 
Are you ready ?—then walk right in here. 


There's the table. Delmonico spread it. 
Pa said that it wasn’t worth while, 
But what is the good of his money, 
If we don’t have things done up in style? 


I wish Fanny Harris could see it; 
She'd be awfully jealous. But then 

That’s the worst of these New-Year receptions— 
Nobody sees things but the men. 


They won't care for the fruit and the flowers. 
Well, there's plenty of wine, I am sure. 
Come, Nell, get yourself in position. 
Be quick !—there’s a ring at the door. 


IL—12 P.M. 


Bring the card-baskets in from the hall, John, 
And put the dead-latch on the door. 

Let Ned in; if any one else comes, 
Just say the reception is o'er. 


Come, Nell, have some turkey and ealad. 
I’m starved, and I hope you are too, 

I really believe every body 
Has been here to-day that we knew. 


Please count the carde,ma. The reception 
Has been, I think, quite a success. 

What a shame in that tipey Fitznoodle 
To spill claret punch on my dress! 


Then there was young Schumaker Fyndings 
Could scarce tell his heels from his head, 
Making love to me; it was disgusting. 
He should have been home and in bed. 


What was it you said, ma?—three hundred ? 
Indeed, that will do pretty well. 

Make pa see that it gets in the papers, 
And be sure that he don’t forget Nell. 





(Begun in Harrer'’s Bazar Vol. XL, No. 42.) 


COWARD CONSCIENCE! 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avrnor or “Gaanpmorusr’s Money,” “ Lirrie Kate 
Kraay,” “ Poor Humantry,” gro. 


“O coward conscience, how dost thou afflict me!” 
HAKSPEARE. 


BOOK It. 
LIKE FATE. 





CHAPTER XX. 
MR. OLIVER'S LOSSES. 


Ir was a strange, excited group of men and 
women that stood in the drawing-room of Elmslie 
House, looking from one to another for support 
and consolation. The surprise was too great, the 
shock too close at hand, for each to assume quick- 
ly his or her natural character. There was a 
blank stupefaction reigning supreme over most 
of the community. Presently some one lighted 
the burners in the great gas chandelier, and gave 
quite a festive air to the scene, and Tom said: 

“They came in and went away again through 
these windows, it is evident. Have you searched 
the house? Do you know what is lost ?” 

“ Do I know what isn’t lost, you mean,” rejoined 
Mr. Oliver, as he sat down on the couch and 
mopped his forehead with his silk handkerchief, 
“or what hasn’t gone ?” 

“Oh dear!” said Mrs. Oliver, taking a place 
very close to her husband’s side, as befitted a 
helpmate in affliction. ‘“ You mustn’t worry much 
about this, Jonathan. It’s all sent for our good 
—that is, it’s all gone away for our good—depend 
upon it.” 

“Yes, it’s all gone away—in cart-loads,” as- 
sented Mr. Oliver, with a groan. 

“Every scrap of plate, too,” said Fanny. 

“ And the chest it was in cut up like so much 
cheese,” added Mr. Oliver. 

“And my watch and a set of diamond studs,” 
Marcus ventured to remark. “As if they could 
not have left them alone.” 

“ And—Lord save us!—look there: my Turn- 
er!” ejaculated Mr.Oliver. “‘Oh, my poor Turner!” 

Yes, they were certainly thieves of rare dis- 
crimination who had paid a visit to Mr. Oliver’s 
Edgbaston mansion ; there was a taste for the 
fine arts in their midst,a keen appreciation of 
the True, the Beautiful, and the Sublime. Mr. 
Oliver's Turner picture, the gem of his collection, 
the canvas representative of some three thousand 
pounds odd at the last sale, and worth another 
thousand, knowing people thought, had been care- 





fully cut from its frame, rolled up, and carried off 
with the rest of the property. 

“By gad!” exclaimed Marcus, looking at the 
empty gilt frame hanging from the wall, ‘that’s 
following the fashion in burglary, at any rate.” 

“This is not the time for hirony, Mr. Dagnell,” 
said Mr. Oliver; “and although I’m not a ruined 
man, I don’t consider it friendly to make remarks 
like that on the present occasion.” 

“T was only thinking—” began Marcus. 

“Please don’t think of any thing but how to 
capture the ruffians. Is all the plate gone, Fan- 
ny ?” screamed Mr. Oliver. “ Did I hear you say 
every scrap ?” 

“Yes, papa. Oh, Pm so dreadfully fright- 
ened !” 

“They've collared my testimonial, then,” said 
Mr. Oliver, with a sigh. “Centre piece—it was 
on the supper table last night. It was worth four 
hundred pounds, that was.” 

“TI wonder what they'll do with it ?” said Mar- 
cus. “They can’t make use of it very often.” 

“They'll melt it down, Sir. We have every 
convenience for melting metals in Birmingham, 
I can assure you,” replied Mr. Oliver, severely. 
“ Has any one gone for the police ?” 

Yes, three or four servants had sallied forth in 
different directions in search of the constabulary 
of the borough. Meanwhile there was nothing to 
be done but wander in a helpless fashion about 
the house and garden in search of further loss, 
or of fresh proof of detection. Tom walked across 
to Violet Hilderbrandt, after a few words of con- 
dolence with Mr. Oliver, and sat down by her side. 
She was as pale as the rest, but apparently very 
calm. 

“This robbery has not alarmed you, I am glad 
to see,” he said. 

“No, I am not alarmed,” was the reply slowly 
vouchsafed to him. 

“T am glad of that,” replied Tom. “Did the 
dog wake you ?” 

“T was not asleep,” said Violet. “I had not 
thought of sleep.” 

“You might have heard the noises in the 
house.” 

“T thought once I had,” she answered, “and I 
went to my door to listen.” 

“Half an hour earlier, a quarter of an hour, 
and we should have captured the thieves,” ex- 
claimed Tom. 

“God forbid !” she murmured. 

“Miss Hilderbrandt !” exclaimed Tom. 

“ Hush! don’t speak so loud ; don’t look at me 
like that,” she said, in a suppressed voice. “You 
do not, you can not, suspect me of any connivance 
in this villainy ?” 

“Oh, Miss Hilderbrandt! Is that possible ?” 

“They may do so presently,” she whispered, 
with a glance at the group arguing and explain- 
ing and comparing notes. “ What is to hinder 
them? Ah, Mr. Dagnell, it was not wise to come 
to this unlucky house !” 

“ Where was the mistake ?” he asked. 

“The meshes of the net are being drawn more 
closely round me,” she replied. “I am helpless 
here, without a friend—save you. I left the 
house clandestinely this evening and met a strange 
man in the Hagley Road. I returned to find a 
lad had been captured in my absence, and that you 
were accounting for his appearance here. That 
boy is known to the police as one of a desperate 
gang of thieves, and will be captured possibly. 
What will he say?” 

“ What can he say ?” 

“I do not know. Iam afraid, but it is not for 
myself now.” 

“For your father ?” 

“No—for you.” 

“For me!” exclaimed Tom Dagnell. 

“You spoke to the boy in the garden,” Violet 
continued, in a low whisper. “They will say you 
let him in; it will be disproved that he brought 
a message to me from a sick dependent; you 
were the first moving in the house again. God 
forgive me, I have dragged you, my one friend, 
into the eternal misery of my life!” 

“ Miss Hilderbrandt, for your own sake, be si- 
lent. Do not fear for me; think of yourself,” re- 
plied Tom. “If I have approached to-night more 
closely to the secret of that life, I may be more 
of service.” 

“Yes, it is easy to guess all now, and yet very 
easy to misjudge me, which you will not,” she 
added ; “for of this dark night’s work I did not 
dream.” 

“ Heaven forbid I should think you did!” said 
Tom, earnestly. 

“You trust me still, then ?” 

“Tmplicitly. Have I not given you my word ?” 

“Tt was before this.” 

“T shall never doubt you again,” he whispered. 

“TI am deeply grateful for your faith,” she an- 
swered, in the same tone and breath, “The time 
may come to repay it in some or fashion hid- 
den from me now. I hope it x 

It was a strange dialogue, hastily whispered in 
the big drawing-room, where there had been so 
much revelry four-and-twenty hours ago; but there 
was no one to hear them or to what was 
the subject of discourse, The robbery was the 
one absorbing theme, and the centre of attraction 
was the robbed man, sitting with a hand on each 
knee and his arms akimbo, after a habit that he 
had ; Mrs. Oliver was by his side, disposed toward 
hysterics, but fortified with a glass of cold bran- 
dy and water which some good Samaritan had 
placed within her reach ; the servants were still 
debating or walking from drawing-room to gar- 
den and back again, as though they were invited 
guests to an al fresco entertainment ; Tom’s mas- 
tiff, excited again by uncalled-for voices, had burst 
forth into renewed protests against the disturb- 
ers of his rest; Fanny Oliver was in a corner re- 
ceiving consolation from Marcus, who had turned 
the collar of his coat about his ears as a protec- 
tion against the night air, which came in gustily 
through the windows that Mr. Oliver would not 
have closed until the police had arrived and seen 





them open. They came at last, two men in uni- 
form and an inspector in private clothes, the lat- 
ter a busy man, who took many notes and asked 
a variety of questions of Marcus, Tom, and the 
servants. 

“You were the first to find any trace of the 
burglars, I believe ?” he said to Tom. 

Tom answered in the affirmative, and entered, 
at the officer’s request, into the details of his dis- 
covery. 

“ You were sitting up, then ?” was the next in- 
quiry. 

“ Yes.” 

The note-book was in requisition again. 

“You reached Birmingham by the 12.15 train 
last night, and took a cab to Acock’s Green, I 
think, Mr. Dagnell ?” 

Tom was surprised, but he nodded his head in 
assent, 

“Thank you ; that will do,” said the inspector. 

The note-book was dropped into a side pocket, 
and its owner whispered a few words to Mr. Oli- 
ver, who rose and said, “ Certainly, certainly,” and 
walked with him into the library, where Tom had 
written his letter to Ursula that morning. 

“ You'll excuse me, Sir, I am sure,” said the in- 
spector, politely; “no offense meant is no offense 
given, and we are compelled to ask a goodish 
many questions in a big job of this kind.” 

“Tt’s a big job, and a bad job too,” repiied Mr. 
Oliver. “What do you want to ask ?” 

“This Mr. Dagnell—you have known him a 
long time, I suppose ?” 

“Which Mr. Dagnell ?” 

“The one that sat up late to-night.” 

“Known him long! Well, I have known his 
family a long time.” 

“Yes, but the gentleman himself ?” 

“T remember him as a boy,” was the reply; 
“but he came here last night for the first time. 
Why, you can’t think—” 

“No, I don’t think any thing; I don’t say any 
thing,” said the officer, very quickly ; “ it is not at 
all likely that I should, but we are compelled to 
ask all kinds of questions. Where does he live, 
as a rule?” 

“ He’s the son of Sir John Dagnell, Broadlands, 
Sussex; his elder brother is going to marry my 
daughter,” said Mr. Oliver, with a sudden burst of 
pomposity. ‘“ You are laboring under a delusion, 
and a very great one, if you think for a moment—” 

“T don’t think so,” said the inspector, produ- 
cing his note-book again, and entering Tom’s ad- 
dress very carefully. “ I keep telling you, Sir, it’s 
not my business to think, only to ask questions. 
This Mr. Dagnell, whose Christian name you say 
is Richard—” 

“T never said any thing of the kind,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Oliver ; “ his name is Thomas Dagnell.” 

“Thomas—thank you,” said the officer, booking 
it at once. “TI certainly thought you mentioned 
the name of Richard. Well, the gentleman will 
be a most important witness, if we are fortunate 
enough to catch the thieves. By-the-way,” he 
added, as a second thought appeared to suggest 
itself, “ you had a little fright earlier in the even- 
ing, the servants tell me?” 

“Yes; there was a boy found on the premises,” 
said Mr. Oliver. 

“ How did he account for being there ?” 

“He rung at the side bell, and Mr. Dagnell was 
in the stable-yard feeding his dog, so he let him 
in,” said Mr. Oliver. 

“What did the boy want?” was the next ques- 
tion. 

“T don’tknow. He brought a message to Miss 
Hilderbrandt, I believe—a lady who is staying 
with us,” was the reply. 

“ And then he went away again.” 

“No, that’s what he did not do; and Mr. Ol- 
iver entered into an explanation of the boy’s cap- 
ture at a later hour. 

“ Would you know the boy again ?” 

“ Any where.” 

“ Any distinguishing mark at all?” 

“The bridge of his nose is broken, I fancy.” 

“Larry Simes,” muttered the inspector to him- 
self. He asked a few more questions, and then 
put away his note-book for good. 

“ You'll offer a reward, Mr. Oliver, I suppose?” 
he said. 

“Tl offer a thousand pounds reward, two 
thousand—any thing to catch the thieves,” cried 
the manufacturer. 

“A hundred, or a couple of hundred, will be 
quite sufficient to begin with, if you will allow me 
to make a suggestion, Mr. Oliver.” 

“Very well, say two hundred,” replied the 
other. 

“Of course every thing I have said is in per- 
feet confidence between us, Mr. Oliver,” added 
the policeman. “You won’t tell any body the 
questions I have put to you. I wouldn’t, Sir, if I 
was you—I wouldn’t, indeed.” 

“You can trust me to keep my own counsel,” 
Mr. Oliver answered. 

The inspector was withdrawing, when the man- 
ufacturer called him back. 

“Make every inquiry you can, but don’t bill 
the walls with—with that reward we spoke of, 
just yet; not at present,” he said, stammering 
somewhat as he spoke. “You can come and 
talk to me again about this—and as soon as you 
have any thing to tell me—but don’t bill the 
walls. I don’t want every body in Birmingham 
to know I have been robbed, and I—I haven't 
made up my mind quite as to the amount I shall 
offer for the conviction of the blackguards. You 
won't lose any thing by this, Mr— What's your 
name ?” 

“ Critchett, Sir.” 

“You understand,” he said; “I'd rather talk 
this over again, when I’m less bothered, d’ye see?” 

“Yes, Sir, I think I comprehend.” 

Mr. Critchett took his departure; the police- 
men, overborne with details, followed in his wake; 
the house was locked up once more ; the gas was 
turned off in the various rooms; the servants 

reluctantly away; the guests withdrew 





with more condolences, and Mr. Oliver still sat in 
his library, in his old attitude, and with his big 
broad face full of deep concern. 

It was his faithful better half who found him 
there at last, 

“Hadn’t you better come up stairs and rest a 
bit till morning, Jonathan ?” she asked. 

“T think I had,” he said, but he did not move 
for all that. 

“It’s a t loss,” continued the consoler, 
“but it won’t come heavy like upon us. We can 
afford it, Jonathan, if any body can. It might 
have been some poor fellow living up to the last 
penny of his income, or who had sunk his capital 
in forks and spoons, mightn’t it ?” 

“T don’t care about the plate,” Mr. Oliver said, 
in a deep bass voice; “I’d rather it had been 
twenty times as much, if—” 

He paused, and his wife said: 

“Tf the picture hadn’t gone. Ah, well — it 
might have been a prettier picture, goodness 
knows—and much good may it do those who've 
got it. I never liked that picture.” 

“Mrs. Oliver,” said her lord and husband, 
gravely, “you are talking about what you don’t 
understand.” 

“Yes, I know I am; but you are fretting, Jona- 
than, and I don’t like to see it.” 

“I’m not fretting about a picture, or the trump- 
ery silver, ma’am,” he replied, “ but at the wick- 
edness of the world; and there’s an awful lot of 
it about—an awful lot, I can tell you, Polly.” 

And with this moral reflection and stern truth 
Mr. Oliver allowed himself to be led to his room. 





CHAPTER XXI. 
TWO FATHERS. 


Ir Mr. Oliver had calculated upon keeping the 
fact of the robbery of his premises a secret be- 
tween him and the police, he had certainly reck- 
oned without his host. The ill news flew apace 
after the custom of its kind; the newspapers 
pounced upon the incident; people were talking 
of it in the morning at the corners of the streets, 
in all the factories, and at all the breakfast tables 
of busy Birmingham; and when Mr. Oliver drove 
to the manufactory in his carriage he felt that he 
was a greater object of interest than ordinary, and 
regarded not only as the rich man who had risen 
from the ranks, and whom honest folk regarded 
none the less for that, but with some sympathy 
and human interest as a man who had been cru- 
elly despoiled. He was not quite himself that 
day at the great establishment, where he was al- 
ways at his best, and where the dish-cover busi- 
ness went on by wholesale—where a thousand 
hands were hard at work in his especial service, 
and the rattle, rattle, of innumerable machines 
kept on unceasingly, twisting, grinding, shaping, 
and polishing metal into a marketable commodi- 
ty. He had something on his mind, and those 
who were ungenerous enough to think he was 
brooding on his loss at Edgbaston were very 
much mistaken, and should have known the mas- 
ter better. It was, as he had owned in general 
terms to his wife, the wickedness of the world 
which had appalled and depressed him—although 
he had not allowed it to disturb him in business 
hours before, and only for a short while in church 
between eleven and one on Sunday mornings, 
when the weather was tolerably fine. 

Certainly the world’s wickedness had come 
home to him, but Mr. Oliver was scarcely the man 
to fret about that even, most people would have 
considered. Still he plodded through his work- 
shops with only half a business eye to the la- 
bor in his service; the shrewd, all-round glance 
which nothing escaped was not perceptible that 
morning, nor the usual friendly nod and cheerful 
word to his subordinates, nor the interest in their 
work which he was always ready to assume. He 
had no questions to ask; he did not stop to give 
one order or point out one mistake ; he went back 
to his counting-house and his books, and let the 
dish-covers increase and multiply without his fos- 
tering care: for the first time in his life he al- 
lowed the foremen to have it all their own way, 
and the machinery to grind on without comment 
on his part. It was eleven o’clock in the morn- 
ing when a card was brought up to him from the 
outer office. 

“Tf it’s any one who wants to go over the 
works, he can go,” said Mr. Oliver, listlessly. 
“Don’t worry me to-day, Robins.” 

“He says his business is with you particular- 
ly,” replied the messenger. 

“ Oh, then it’s—” Mr. Oliver looked at the card 
and said, “Oh no, it isn’t. Is he a gentleman in 
appearance, Robins ?” 

“Yes, Sir, quite the gentleman,” was the re- 
ply. ‘“He’s come in a carriage and pair, with 
livery servants and all that.” 

“Showhimup. ‘ Mr. Hilderbrandt,” said Mr. 
Oliver, reading the card again, and on this occa- 
sion aloud; “ why didn’t he go to Elmslie House, 
I wonder ?” 

He put his pen behind his ear and waited pa- 
tiently for his visitor, who was shortly afterward 
ushered in—a being resplendent in the first style 
of fashion, and carrying in a lavender-gloved 
hand the glossiest of silk hats, 

“T am sorry to trouble you, Mr. Oliver—I am 
extremely sorry to intrude upon you in hours of 
business, and on a domestic matter that is purely 
personal to myself,” he said, after a profuse bow, 
and in a slightly foreign accent, “ but necessity 
—urgency—must plead my excuse.” 

“Take a seat,” said Mr. Oliver. ‘ You are re- 
lated to Miss Hilderbrandt, I presume?” 

“T am her father, Sir. I have the honor, I 
may add—for she is a genius—to be the father 
of that gifted girl,” replied Mr. Hilderbrandt, as 
he sat down at the manufacturer’s request. 

“T am glad of that,” said Mr. Oliver. “I was 
afraid you \vere after a subscription, and I am 
not in a charitable mood this morning.” 

“Indeed,” was Mr. Hilderbrandt’s answer, “you 
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very much surprise me. The fame of Mr. Oliver 
as a liberal benefactor, a supporter of institutions, 
not entirely local even, is far from unknown to 
me. ” 


“T can put my money down when there’s a 
good cause for it as well as any man in Birming- 
ham,” said Mr. Oliver. “ You have heard as m 
I don’t doubt.” 

“TI have,” replied Mr. Hilderbrandt. “But I 
have not come to levy black-mail on your benevo- 
lence, or to take up any great measure of your 
time, which is money to you also.” 

“Exactly, Sir, Thank you,” said Mr. Oliver. 
“We are always busy here. As the father of 
Miss Hilderbrandt I should have been pleased to 
see you at Elmslie House, where your daughter is 
now staying.” 

“A thousand thanks, Mr. Oliver—allow me to 
press your hand for one instant in token of my 
gratitude,” he said, rising and shaking hands with 
the manufacturer forthwith, and then resuming 
his seat. “Had it been in my power I should 
have been extremely happy to pay a visit to your 
home. But my child—my only child—and I are 
not friends, Sir.” 

There were tears in the black eyes of Mr. Hil- 
derbrandt; one of them coursed slowly down the 
left side of his nose as he spoke, and Mr. Oliver 
saw it and was affected immediately. 

“God bless my soul! you don’t say so?” he 
exclaimed, interested at once in his visitor and 
the object of his visit. “I am extremely sorry 
to hear it—so nice a young lady, too! Go on, 
Sir; what can I do, Sir? Iam the father of an 
only child myself, and shall be glad to hear in 
what way I can act as a medium between you 
and your daughter. Dear me! dear me! think 
of that, now!” 

“You are more than kind to me—you are 
an English gentleman indeed,” said Mr. Hilder- 
brandt, dashing another tear from his eye. 

“T am only an English manufacturer, Sir— 
only Dishcover Oliver, as they call me in War- 
wickshire,” he said, with a modesty which might 
have been a trifle affected. “Pray proceed.” 

“My daughter left home, without her parents’ 
consent, two or three months ago, partly impelled 
by a craze for popularity, and in order to seek 
that applause for her abilities which the world 
can give more effectively than friends at home; 
and partly, I fear, prompted to her rash act by 
one who has too sure a hold upon her affections.” 

“You—you don’t mean—” 

“Oh, Sir, I have come here without disguise. 
I am a very plain man, and speak plainly,” said 
Mr. Hilderbrandt. “I allude to Mr. Thomas Dag- 
nell, a desperate young fellow, with principles 
perverted by bad company and a loose and prof- 
ligate life upon the Continent; a ne’er-do-weel 
who was turned away from home five years ago 
for robbing his own father; a villain whose spe- 
cious ways have got that command over my child 
which it is beyond my power to foil without the 
aid of good and true men like yourself, who can 
realize the dreadful position in which I am un- 
fortunately placed.” 

“You amaze me,” said Mr. Oliver, very short 
of breath now—* you utterly amaze me, Sir. So 
bad as that, is he?” 

“He has been the companion of thieves and rep- 
robates abroad; he has been wholly desperate.” 

“Good God!” 

“ And he seeks my daughter only for her rich- 
es,” continued the fluent Mr. Hilderbrandt. “I 
am a wealthy man, and she will become naturally 
my heiress, She is very weak, and this man ex- 
erts a fascination over her which influences every 
step in her life. Now, Sir”—with both hands out- 
spread, and the one which held the hat shaking 
very much—* what am I to do?” 

“T don’t quite see at once, I—” 

“T have come over here from Paris, where I am 
principal of one of the largest firms in the world, 
perhaps—Hilderbrandt & Jardine, general mer- 
chants—at great inconvenience and loss to my- 
self, to see my child once more, and make one 
last appeal to her to return with me to Paris and 
her mother.” 

“She is at Elmslie House, I think I have told 
you before? But, upon my soul,” Mr. Oliver 
blurted forth, “I hardly know what I have told 
you and what I haven’t, you run on at such a 
rate!” 

“Yes, Sir, you have told me she is at Elmslie 
House,” said Mr. Hilderbrandt, disconsolately, 
“but that I knew already. It is the opportunity 
of seeing her in private—when that wretched 
man is not present—that I require, that I ask of 
you as the greatest favor one man can confer 
upon another.” 

“That is easily managed,” said Mr. Oliver. 

“She will listen to a father’s voice, a father’s 
entreaty, I am sure, if I can only speak with 
her alone. I hope and pray she will not be deaf 
to reason, but be prepared to accompany me at 
once. For, oh!” he cried, in a burst of enthusi- 
asm, “ she is a gentle, truthful, amiable girl; she 
loved us all so very much once; we were all so 
proud of her and her accomplishments ; she was 
the one bright light of home !” 

“ Yes, yes, I perfectly understand ; I see,” said 
Mr. Oliver, wiping his eyes and blowing his nose 
vehemently. “You can come round this evening 
and ask for me privately. I'll contrive that you 
shall see your daughter, Sir. It is my duty.” 

Mr. Hilderbrandt rose and held out his hand to 
Mr. Oliver again. 

“It is your duty, Sir, but I know not how to 
thank you,” he said, in a voice very much broken 
with emotion; “I can not tell how to thank you 
yet.” 

“Don’t mention it,” said Mr. Oliver. 

“ Ask to see you privately, I think you said, 
and at Elmslie House, Hagley Road? A million 
thanks, Sir,” he murmured forth. “But this 
Thomas Dagnell will be on the alert. His cun- 
ning is that of the Evil One itself.” 

“Leave it to me,” said Mr. Oliver. 
said you shall see your daughter.” 


“T have 
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“Tt will not be wise to let Mr. Dagnell or my 
daughter know I am about to call, or that I am 
even in Birmingham, until I am face to face with 

” he added. 


“T will be particularly discreet,” was Mr. Oli- 
ver’s reply. 
“ Words can not express my—but I have said 


all this, and I take up your time unnecessarily,” 
said Mr. Hilderbrandt. ‘“Good-morning, Sir. I 


will call this evening, then, and ask for you on 
private business,” 

“Do. They'll think you have come about the 
robbery.” 

“ About the what ?” said Mr. Hilderbrandt. “T 
don’t think I caught the word correctly. Did 
you say robbery ?” 

“Yes, I did say robbery, Mr. Hilderbrandt. I 
was robbed of several thousand pounds’ worth of 
property last night,” exclaimed Mr. Oliver. “I 
was burglariously broken into—I mean my house 
was,” 

“Dreadful! horrible! and do your suspicions 
point to any one?” 

“T can’t say. I wouldn’t say if I could,” said 
Mr. Oliver, stoutly. 

“This Dagnell—but there, there, I have no 
right to suggest that,” said Mr. Hilderbrandt; 
“this man may be my son-in-law, secretly mar- 
ried to my Violet, perhaps, and I can not cast the 
first stone of suspicion at him. What do the po- 
lice say? Excuse me”—with a low bow—“ I lin- 
ger; but this is strange news to me.” 

“Oh, the police say every thing ; they’re very 
wise,” Mr, Oliver answered. “They are after a 
boy now who was seen on my premises last night, 
and I dare say they’ll have him before night.” 

Mr. Hilderbrandt dropped his hat, picked it up, 
brushed it with the sleeve of his coat, and said, 
“T hope they’ll catch all of them. Good-morn- 
ing once more, Mr. Oliver; and once more, Sir, an 
anxious father’s thanks.” 

He passed out of the office into the busy work- 
shops, from the busy workshops into the great 
show-room, brimming full of dish-covers and of 
other articles radiant with electro-silver ; he bow- 
ed gracefully to one or two dapper young men 
on duty in the show-room ; he dropped two sover- 
eigns into a little box over which was inscribed 
“ Workmen’s Fund;” he glanced askance at a 
crop-haired individual who, hat in hand, was lin- 
gering there as if waiting his turn for an inter- 
view with the principal, and who glanced askance 
at Mr. Hilderbrandt ; he pushed open a pair of 
folding glass doors, and went down a broad flight 
of steps into the street, and to the carriage which 
was waiting for him. 

There were a few loiterers about, principally 
children to the gutter born, and they waited on 
the pavement until Mr. Hilderbrandt had 
to his carriage. One boy, more officious than the 
rest, and bigger than the rest, ran out and opened 
the door before the lackey at the horses’ heads 
could execute that office for himself. Mr. Hilder- 
brandt, smiling and courteous to inferiors, re- 
warded the attention with a shilling, and said : 

“Thank you, my man. Critchett, Larry,” he 
added, in a lower tone. 

“T’ve seed him. I’ve been a-follerin’ him all 
the mornin’,” said Larry, very quickly, back again. 
“You'd better cut; the slops are after you.” 

And with this friendly warning Mr. Hilder- 
brandt stepped into his carriage, and was whirled 
away in style to his hotel. 





CHAPTER XXII. 
INFORMATION. 


Ir was the indefatigable Mr. Critchett who had 
been waiting in the show-room for an audience 
with Mr. Oliver, and it was he who was shortly 
ushered into the great man’s presence, after Mr. 
Hilderbrandt’s departure. 

“Don’t let any body disturb us,” said Mr. Oli- 
ver to the clerk ; and then the doors were closed, 
and he gasped forth: “Is there any news ?” 

“Yes, more or less, Sir,” was the reply; “ but 
you've been talking about this, I’m afraid, to one 
of them.” 

“ N—o, I don’t think I have.” 

“That gentleman who has just left you, now ?” 

“He came upon private business,” said Mr. 
Oliver. 

“Oh! nothing to do with the robbery 2” 

“Nothing whatever. Why?” 

“T thought I knew him—that’s all,” said Mr. 
Critchett, “ but faces get mixed with us at times. 
What did you say the gentleman’s name was?” 

“T didn’t mention his name, but it’s Hilder- 
brandt,” replied Mr. Oliver. “Now, then, tell me 
what you know, please. You have found out 
something, or you wouldn’t be here.” 

“Yes; I’ve found out something.” 

Mr. Critechett drew his chair closer to Mr. Oli- 
ver’s, and began his story, which, to avoid vain 
repetition in our next chapter, we will omit from 
the present page. It will suffice to say here that 
the revelation was a blow to the man who listen- 
ed with open mouth and widely distended eyes, 
and yet a blow which he had been preparing him- 
self to receive all that morning. He breathed 
hard, he asked many questions; he sat with his 
big, strong hands clutching his knees long after 
Mr. Critchett had concluded his narrative. 

“ You'll not do any thing more at present—not 
push this, understand, until you hear from me 
again,” Mr. Oliver said at last. “I suppose this 
can be done ?” 

“It’s rather difficult, but it can be worked, I 
fancy.” 

Mr. Oliver opened his desk, and took out two 
ten-pound notes, which he passed to Mr. Critch- 
ett, whose willing hand slowly conveyed them to 
his pocket-book. 

“T hate tips, but this is only paying you for 
your information,” said Mr. Oliver, “and it’s out 
of the common way altogether, and—and so on. I 
can always find you at the station, I suppose ?” 

“ Yes, Sir, always.” 





“Very good; now go away, and call to-morrow 
here at the same time, as I may want to see you 
again. Good-day.” 

“Good-day, Mr. Oliver.” 

The officer withdrew, and Mr. Oliver sat and 
brooded on the information which had been im- 
parted to him, breathing in a stertorous manner 
over it, and getting hotter and more confused the 
more he sought to fathom its intricacy. 

“It’s enough to drive one out of his senses,” 
he muttered at last. “Thank God, I’ve got a 
good strong brain of my own to bear all this.” 

He took the pen from behind his ear and turn- 
ed to his accounts, but the force of circumstances 
was too strong for him, and the hand was soon 
still, and the gaze at the opposite wall too ex- 
pressive of thoughts far away from the figures in 
his ledger. 

“Td rather have lost double—treble the value 
than—” 

He did not finish his soliloquy, for the clerk 
entered with fresh messages, to which Mr. Oliver 
listened apathetically. 

“What time is it ?” he asked, irrelevantly. 

“Tt’s nearly one o'clock, Sir.” 

“T shall lunch at my club, and then return to 
Hagley Road. If any one calls, say I shall not be 
at business again to-day.” 

“ Very well, Sir.” 

The clerk was surprised. In all his experience 
at the factory he had not known Mr. Oliver leave 
business before five o’clock, or miss a single day 
there. It was Mr. Oliver’s pride to be always 
found at his post of command. 

The manufacturer departed to his club, where 
he found his appetite fail him, and he could only 
look out of window into the bustling street be- 
low, instead of consuming his soup after his usu- 
al fashion. One or two friends came to him and 
wished to know all about the robbery, but he an- 
swered evasively, and was professedly ignorant 
of every thing connected with it. When the 
questions came thick and fast he pleaded busi- 
ness and hurried away, and his friends laughed 
behind his back at his distress. 

*T should have thought the old boy would have 
taken the loss of a thousand or two with more 
composure,” said one—“ he’s rich enough.” 

“ Tt’s always the way with these millionaires,” 
said another; “touch their pockets, and their 
hearts bleed.” 

Mr. Oliver did not return home in his carriage 
—he had given no orders for it, and it was more 
easy to take a cab and be driven at once to Elms- 
lie House. He stepped into the hall, hung up his 
hat, and walked toward the library. He asked 
one question of the footman who admitted him. 

“Ts Mr. Thomas Dagnell in the house, James ?” 

“ He’s in there, Sir,” was the servant’s reply, 
pointing to the library itself. 

“Oh! that’s allright. I’m not at home to any 
body, remember.” 

Then he turned the handle of the library door, 
and entered with a firm and heavy tread. 

[TO BE OONTINUED.] 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


MERICAN literature suffers a real loss in 
the death of the Hon. Bayard Taylor, Unit- 
ed States minister to Germany, who expired at 
Berlin on the 19th of December. He had re- 
cently submitted to an operation for dropsy, and 
was supposed to be convalescing. On the day 
before his death he left his bed and attended to 
official duties with the members of the legation. 
at tae rng edied 
peacefully and painlessly. r. Taylor was born 
at Kennet Square, Pennsylvania, January 11, 
1825. A fine portrait of him, witha sketch of his 
career, was published in Harper’s Bazar, Vol. X1., 
No. 17. Mr. Taylor was one of the best-known 
of American littérateurs. His latest work, The 
Life of Goethe, the materials for the completion 
of which he designed to secure during his resi- 
dence abroad, unhappily remains unfinished. He 
was distinguished for his industry and earnest- 
ness in his profession, and for his candor and in- 
tegrity in every relation of life. He was desery- 
edly popular on both continents, and his death 
is deplored by a large circle of friends, who sym- 
thize with his widow and orphaned daughter 
in the grief that has befallen them. 





Alarms of fire in schools are becoming fre- 
quent; but the teachers fail not to exhibit most 

raiseworthy presence of mind. In Grammar 
Rchool No. 10, in Wooster Street, while over 
1300 pupils were in the building, a jet of flame 
was seen to issue from the register in one of the 
rooms. The boy who saw it called to the teach- 
er, Mrs. Dorsch, who instantly checked his half- 
uttered cry of “ Fire,”’ and quietly sent for the 
principal. He saw the situation at a glance, 
quickly but coolly closed the register, and then 
gave the signal, ‘* Prepare for dismissal.”” Ev- 
ery body obeyed. The piano sounded the usual 
notes, and in a marvellously short time every 
pupil was out of the building. Few knew why 
they were dismissed until afterward, and the few 
who saw the cause behaved like soldiers, and did 
as they were told. The fire was soon extin- 
guished; but a panic is usually far more disas- 
trous than a fire. 





Throughout Europe, as well as in this coun- 
try, there is sincere sorrow at the recent death 
of. the Princess Alice, Grand Duchess of Hesse- 
Darmstadt, which occurred on December 14, 
only a short time after the death of her little 
daughter Marie. Diphtheria was the fearful 
disease which proved fatal to both mother and 
child. The Grand Duchess, the third child of 
Queen Victoria, was born April 25, 1843. She 
was regarded as one of the most charming mem- 
bers of the royal family. Her father’s death 
saddened her young life; but during his illness 
she nursed him most tenderly, and with filial 
devotion soothed the sorrow of the Queen, her 
mother. Her marriage with Prince Ludwig of 
Hesse was first postponed on account of her fa- 
ther’s death, and again by the death of the 
Prince’s mother; but it was finally celebrated 
July 1, 1862, very privately, the royal family be- 
ing still in pee Notwithstanding the 

ess surrounding her wedding day, her mar- 





ried life was happy, and she greatly endeared 
herself to the people of Germany by her gentle 
spirit, her many virtues, and her charitable 
deeds. Her husband succeeded to the Grand 
Dukedom of Hesse about a year ago, and they 
resided in the ducal palace at Darmstadt, amid 
their subjects, tranquil and beloved. The Grand 
Duchess was the mother of seven children; four 
daughters and one son survive her. One little 
boy died in 1873 from the effects of a fall, and 
the Princess Marie only a short time ago. It is 
a somewhat singular coincidence that the Prin- 
cess Alice died on the seventeenth anniversary 
of her father’s death—a circumstance which will 
double the sad memories with which for many 
long years Queen Victoria has regarded the 14th 
of December. 





The holidays are as gay as ever they were. 
There are no indications of “‘ hard times” in the 
festive-looking shops, nor in the faces of the 
throngs that crowd them during these last days 
of 1878. Forgotten for the time are the troubles 
of the past, and the retreating steps of the old 
year are scarcely noticed in the eagerness with 
which we watch and wait for the first glimpses 
of the new year. 





Rapid transit progresses. The Metropolitan 
Elevated Railroad Company has concluded a 
contract to extend the Sixth Avenue line to 
Harlem River. In about six months the road is 
to be completed to One-Hundred-and-Fifty-ninth 
Street, and by fall the section to One-Hundred- 
and-Seventy-fifth Street will probably be open 
for travel. The same company expects soon to 
complete its east side line, which will pass 
through First Avenue to Twenty-third Street, 
and then into Second Avenue. On the New 
York Elevated Railroad the track will soon be 
completed through Third Avenue to Harlem 
Bridge. 





An exchange states that Mrs. Elizabeth Child, 
who recently died in Boston at the age of nine- 
ty-seven, had never travelled in a steam or horse 
car or in an omnibus, although she had always 
lived in the city. 


When our city is lighted by electricity and 
heated by steam we shall be quite comfortable. 
Experiments in electric light are being made in 
various places, and several large shops have 
been illuminated during the holidays by elec- 
tricity. As yet the whole matter of the electric 
light is only in its infancy, but time will doubt- 
less develop its wonderful power and its superi- 
ority for illuminating purposes in certain loca- 
tions and conditions. 

Various heating companies have made propos- 
als to lay mains in the streets of New York for 
heating the city by different systems, whereby 
public and a buildings can be cheaply and 
conveniently warmed. 





There has been reported from England the in- 
vention of a phosphorescent paper, writing or 
printing on which can be read in the dark. This 
may be all very important for some countries, 
but here in America, where we are going to have 
the wonderful electric light, what is the use of 
reading in the dark ? 





As an experiment the East Side Elevated Rail- 
road is to be used to convey the mails for cit 
delivery to the branch post-office stations F, H. 
and K, in Third Avenue, near the Thirty-fourth 
Street, Fifty-ninth Street, and Eighty-fourth 
Street stations. 





At the fifth annual meeting of the Training 
School for Nurses, twenty graduates received 
their diplomas. These nurses from the Train- 
ing School find no difficulty in obtaining situa- 
tions in private families or in hospitals, and are 
doing a good work for the sick. 





A colossal bronze statue of Alexander von 
Humboldt, presented to St. Louis by Mr. Henry 
Shaw, has been erected in Tower Grove Park, 
and was recently unveiled with appropriate cer- 
emonies in the presence of about 10,000 people. 





The Khedive of Feynt wishes to furnish a 
room in his palace at Cairo in the Queen Anne 
style. He sent to the Paris Exposition for a 
cabinet, for which he paid $10,000, and has given 
orders for the furniture of a room to match this 
magnificent work ofart. This room, when com- 
pleted, will not cost less than $30,000. 





It is stated that by a provision in the will of 
the late Robert Heller, the wonderful conjurer, 
all the apparatus connected with his secret magic 
was to be destroyed at his death. This wish, 
however, was countermanded by himseif on his 
death-bed, Heller remarking to a friend that it 
would be a pity thus to destroy the intricate 
products of a lifetime, and that he should prefer 
that they be sent to Hartz, a well-known con- 
jurer, who would know their value, for the pur- 
poses of sale. 





An exchange says that it is not generally 
known that raw onions sliced and set about in 
saucers or plates absorb contagion in the air, 
and to eat plentifully of them before breathing 
infected air is a safeguard against it. They are 
powerful but harmless in their antiseptic prop- 
erties. So simple a remedy being within every 
body’s reach, it would be well if it could be- 
come generally known. 





A singular trial of endurance has been under- 
taken in Brooklyn by a Mrs. Anderson, of Eng- 
land. She has begun to walk 2700 quarter miles 
in 2700 quarter hours, or a quarter of a mile ev- 
ery fifteen minutes for the next four weeks. As 
she is to begin her quarter of a mile at precisely 
the beginning of every quarter of an hour, she 
can not possibly secure more than ten or twelve 
minutes of rest at a time. Mrs. Anderson has 
performed in England some remarkable pedes- 
trian feats, and is confident of ultimate success. 
It is claimed that at Peterborough, England, she 

tformed the same task she has attempted in 

rooklyn. If she succeeds, it will certainly be 
marvellous. But we can not help thinking to 
how many wiser and better purposes such an 
amount of physical and nervous strength might 
be devoted, nor how more than foolish it seems 
to thus endanger not only health, but life itself, 
to accomplish such 4 task. 





SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. 
HIS pretty picture represents a merry Christ- 
mas party in the deys of the Spectator. The 
background is filled with picturesque shadows of 


belles and beaux with powdered hair and berib- | 


boned perukes, while in front we see a bevy of 


girls of ali ages, arrayed in the quaint Queen Anne | 


costume, standing up for an old-fashioned country- 
dance, to the good old tune of “ Sir Roger de Cov- 
erley.” - The boys forming the other side of the reel 
are not shown, but only divined from the little fellow 
Who is danéing with his partner down the middle. 
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The real origin of this famous dance, with which 
it was formerly the custom to close every festivity, 
and which Addison happily imputes to the great- 
grandfather of his celebrated model of country 
gentlemen, has only been recently revealed after 
a vigilant search. 
Roger de Coverley lately published in “ Harper’s 
Half-hour Series,” the editor, Mr. Wills, remarks 


| that an autograph account, by Ralph Thoresby, 


of the family of Calverley, of Calverley, in York- 
shire, dated 1717, and which is now in the pos- 
session of Sir W. Calverley Trevelyan, states that 


In the dainty edition of Sir | 
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Coverley” is a corruption, was named after Sir 
Roger of Calverley, who lived in the time of Rich- 
ard the First. This knight, according to the cus- 
tom of the period, kept minstrels, who took the 
name, from their office, of Harper. Their de- 
scendants possessed lands in the neighborhood 
of Calverley, called Harperfroids and Harper’s 
Spring. Th al of this Sir Roger, appended to 
one of his charters, is large, with a chevalier on 
horseback. The earliest printed copy of this tune 


| that has yet been traced is in A Choice Collection 


| 


the tune of “ Roger ‘A Calverley” of which “de | 


to a Ground for a treble Violin, by J. Playford, 
1685, It appears again in 1695 in H. Playford’s 
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Dancing Master. Mr. Chappell, author of the 
elaborate work on English meledies, believes it 
to have been a hornpipe. That it was popular 
about the Spectator’s time is shown from a pas- 
sage in a satirical history of Powel, the puppet 
man (1715): “Upon the preludes being ended, 
each party fell to bawling, and calling for partieu- 
lar tunes. The hob-nailed fellows, whose breech- 
es and lungs seemed to be of the same leather, 
cried out for ‘Cheshire Rounds,’ ‘Roger of Cov- 
erley,’ ‘ Joan’s Placket,’ and ‘ Northern Naney.’” 
Steele owned that the notion of adapting the 
name to the genial old Worcestershire knight 
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originated with Swift. Those of this generation 
to whom this charming old gentleman is known 
only by name will do well to cultivate an acquaint- 
ance with the original through the pages of Addi- 
son’s perennial work, which will remain a classic 
as long as the English language is written and 
spoken. 


A NEW SUIT FOR CHRISTMAS. 


IPNHIS charming little genre picture of German 

family life is sure to elicit general admira- 
tion. The hero of the scene is the sturdy little 
fellow who, arrayed in his new Christmas suit, 
perhaps his first jacket and trousers, with his 
hands in his much-prized pockets, poses himself 
for the applause of the household. His proud 
mother shares in his delight, the grandmother 
holds up her hands in wonder at the new gar- 
ments, and even the Spitz dog seems to exult in his 
master’s appearance. The little sister, absorbed 
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A NEW SUIT FOR CHRISTMAS.—[From tHe Prervre sy H. Werner. ] 


in her Christmas doll, alone has neither eyes nor 
ears for the spectacle. The Christmas tree on 
the table, gay with colored candles and gilt balls, 
and the numerous toys strewed about the room, 
bespeak a merry holiday in this thrifty German 
household. 


(Begun in Harper’s Bazar Vol. XI1., No. 19.) 


ALL OR NOTHING, 


By MRS. CASHEL HOEY, 


Avtuor or “A Gotnen Sorrow,” “Tar Brossomine | 


or AN ALOK,” ETO., ETO, 
Sait er ui. 
CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SIXTH. 
“4 GRANTED PRAYER.” 
“Or course I am delighted. 
most heartily wished that it might be so ever 
| since I found out that Janet cared for him, and 


Of course I have | 











| I saw that very soon; but if you ask me to be- | correctness of that which Captain Dunstan left 


lieve that the luck is on Janet’s side, then I can’t 
and won’t.” 
| “What is luck, then, you impracticable creat- 

ure, if it is not in all that has happened to Jan- 

et? She cares for the one man in all the world 
| who can restore her to her old home, and he asks 
| her to marry him. The match is a splendid one 
| for her, and a perfect love match as well. I 
| must say I think there never was a case of great- 
| er luck, or rather good fortune, for I don’t like 
the word you are so fond of, and you will not 
find people taking your view of it, Amabel. The 
| world in general will think Captain Dunstan has 
done a very romantic and not a very wise thing, 
and that Janet is a favorite of destiny.” 

Mrs. Cathcart spoke a little irritably, for the 
truth was she was as much puzzled as she was 
pleased by the unexpected realization of her own 
wishes. She had never felt more certain of the 
correctness of any impression than she felt of the 


on her mind when he brought her Mrs. Drum- 


|} mond’s letter to read—that he was not in love 
| with Janet; she had previously hoped he wa 


then he comes and tells her Janet is to be his 
wife, and she, though genuinely glad, feels that 
there is something wanting. This visit which 
she is going to make at Bury House does not af- 
ford her the unqualified pleasure that it ought to 
afford her, and she vents her own contradiction 
of feeling upon her companion, who has also a 


| shady side to her sentiments upon the subject. 


Amabel turns her head sharply to look at her 
cousin, and jerks the mouths of Jack and Jill— 
the ponies are rattling the two ladies over the 
frost-bound ground at a cheery rate—then bursts 
out into an indignant remonstrance 

“T do believe you are goi 
minded as the rest of them!” she exclaime 
“and that you, who were the very person to ma 
me look for the peerlessness of Janet, actually 


g¢ to be as worldly- 
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think the accident of Captain Dunstan’s being 
the owner of Bevis and a lot of money puts him 
on a level with her. Of course it is very charm- 
ing and delightful, so charming and delightful 
that it is the test possible miracle it should 
have happened; but she’s a hundred thousand 
times too for him, even if there had not 
been the other woman.” 

“The other woman! What do you mean?” 

“JT don’t know,” said Amabel, and Jack and 
Jill got another jerk—“at least, I do know: I 
mean the other woman whom he was in love with 
before he went out to India, and whom he could 
not marry, for some reason or other. I told you 
about her.” 

“You told me about your idea that such a 
person existed, but you did not know it as a 
fact. And, besides, what has that to do with the 
matter? If there really was such a person, noth- 
ing can be plainer than that Captain Dunstan 
has got over it, whatever it was that came be- 
tween them. He would not be going to marry 
Janet if he had not.” 

“Of course not; but do you really not think 
Janet too good for him? Do you really think 
they will see things alike, and take life on the 
same level ?” 

Mrs. Cathcart did not reply—she did not dis- 
tinctly hear; she was thinking. Presently she 
said, with great animation : 

“ Amabel, what if the other woman, as you 
call her, were Janet herself, after all! May you 
not be right, and my notion be right also ?” 

“I never thought of such a thing,” said Am- 
abel, dubiously. “He had seen so little of Janet 
before he went to India.” 

“That is no argument against it. Love at 
first sight is at least very common, if it is not 
the rule; and there are several things that make 
me think I have hit upon the truth. Janet has 
captivated him now. Why should she not have 
captivated him then, when he certainly could not 
have married her ; when her position with his own 
relatives would have made it very unpleasant for 
her, had she suspected or returned his feelings ; 
when, in fact, the whole thing would have seemed 
to him an impossibility? What a game of cross- 
purposes it was, if, indeed, this was the case!” 

Here Mrs. Cathcart left off rather abruptly, 
for the sense of cross-purposes that struck her so 
strongly was derived from her own perception of 
the meaning that underlay Mrs. Drummond’s let- 
ter to Dunstan and its occult purpose, and this, 
she remembered in time, must not be divulged to 
her companion. Without imparting the knowl- 
edge of it, she could not make Amabel see from 
her point of view, so she wisely said no more, and 
was not annoyed when Amabel said she could not 
take that view; she was sure Dunstan had not felt 
any interest beyond the merest polite good-will 
toward Janet when they met at Bury House. Mrs. 
Cathcart felt much relieved by her own new idea ; 
she parted very readily with her first impression in 
its favor, and was ready to think that Dunstan’s 
manner was only prompted by the coolness and 
self-repression of a man of the world before he is 
quite certain of the success his gladness and tri- 
umph in which he does not hesitate afterward to 
evince. Under the influence of this conviction 
Mrs. Cathcart allowed herself to be thoroughly 
happy, and listened to Amabel with unmoved com- 
placency. 

“It is not that I don’t like him,” said Amabel, 
“ for indeed I do; there’s perhaps nobody I know 
except Janet that I should not grudge him to. 
But I am going to get over that, and think of 
nothing but her views of the case.” 

They were met on their arrival at Bury House by 
the two old ladies, whose pleasure and importance 
were very great under the novel circumstances. 
Janet had just gone down to the gardener’s house 
where there was a sick child to be seen to; she 
would return presently—an intimation which sent 
Amabel off to find her there ; and they were very 
glad to have an opportunity of telling Mrs. Cath- 
cart how very nicely Captain Dunstan had be- 
haved. 

“ Just as if our dear Janet had had two moth- 
ers, and we were them both,” said Miss Susan. 
“He came to us and told us she had done him the 
great honor of accepting him for her husband, and 
he hoped we should not object, but would feel sat- 
isfied that in placing her in his hands we might 
be secure of her happiness and welfare. So sen- 
sible, my dear madam ; so unlike the young men 
one hears of. I assure you he might have been 
her brother, speaking to us for a third party, he 
was so quiet and so respectful. What could we 
say, you know, except that we were quite delight- 
ed,and more than sensible of Janet’s good fortune ? 
—as indeed we are, for it is quite wonderful.” 

“So is his,” interposed Miss Sandilands. “No 
man in the world, let his position be what it may, 
could have any greater gift from Providence than 
such a wife as Janet, and so we told him. He 
seemed quite sensible of that, and said in the 
kindest way that he had a very old acquaintance 
with her excellence.” 

“ And his chief anxiety,” here Miss Susan struck 
in again, “ was that there should be very little de- 
lay about the marriage. I must say he is as im- 
patient on that point as any of the lovers I have 
ever read of—I never had any experience of them 
myself,” added Miss Susan, with a pleasant smile 
—* and he is as reasonable as he is impatient, be- 
cause, as he says, the sooner Janet is back again 
in her old home, and every thing is as Mrs. Drum- 
mond would have wished it to be, the better for 
every one.” 

“That is all as it ought to be; and what does 
Janet say?” 

“ Here she comes to answer for herself,” said 
Miss Susan ; and at that moment Janet and Ama- 
bel passed the window. Mrs. Cathcart went out 
quickly, met Janet at the porch, and told her by 
a silent embrace how much she rejoiced in her 
happy prospect. The older woman looked with as- 
tonished admiration at the girl when she had gone 
back into the drawing-room with her, and stood 





in the midst of the group of friends, the very pic- 
ture of beautiful pure happiness and hope. The 
steady light in her serene gray eyes, the lovely 
color on her cheek, the sensitive smile that hover- 
ed about her lips, were all like herself indeed, but 
like herself intensified. She said a few words of 
her gratitude for all their kindness, but they were 
not very distincily said. 

“ My kindness, Janet,” said Mrs. Cathcart, “ has 
a strong dash of the benevolence that begins at 
home in it. I am so rejoiced to think of you at 
Bevis that I can not express my feelings. And 
the vicar charges me to express his sentiments 
also.” 

“Tam so glad Mr. Cathcart does not—that he is 
not— Dear Mrs. Cathcart, it is all so much too 
good for me ; you are all so much too kind to me.” 

And the motherless girl burst into a passion 
of happy tears, which was allowed to exhaust it- 
self by the wise management of Mrs. Cathcart, 
who left her to Amabel, while she talked busi- 
ness with the Misses Sandilands. 

Captain Dunstan, it appeared, had pleaded suc- 
cessfully with Janet for a short engagement. 
The marriage was to take place in six weeks, 
and the first peep of the world beyond a circuit 
of twenty miles which Janet had ever had for so 
long as she could remember was to be her wed- 
ding trip. The wedding was to be as quiet as 
possible, and the only person to be invited except 
Amabel, Mrs. Cathcart, and one friend of Dun- 
stan’s, was to be Julia Carmichael. 

The old ladies and Mrs. Cathcart formed one 
group, Janet and Amabel formed another, and 
these practical matters were discussed in the 
first; but the girls heard most of what was said 
by their elders, and when Miss Susan told Mrs. 
Cathcart that Captain Dunstan’s most particular 
wish was that Sir Wilfrid Esdaile should be with 
him on the occasion, Janet’s hand pressed Ama- 
bel’s nervously, and received a strong pressure 
in return. 

“ He will not come,” whispered Amabel. 

“No, I am sure he will not, and I don’t know 
what todo. Ought I to tell—him—or not?” 

“T don’t know. I think he will tell him when 
he refuses to come: he will if he’s the man I 
take him to be, and then he will live it down.” 

It distressed Janet that even so much allusion 
as this to the fact that she had been loved and 
sought by another was necessary. She would 
have liked to know that the mere possibility that 
she could ever have been any thing but Edward 
Dunstan’s wife had never presented itself to the 
mind of any one; she would have liked to feel 
that the words in which he had asked her for the 
heart which had been his ever since she had 
known that love existed among the pains and 
might be the one sole joy of life—its savor, its 
prize, its help, and its reward—were the only 
words with such a meaning that had ever reach- 
ed her ear. But this could not be; that it could 
not was the one little particle of alloy in the 
measureless wealth of her great blessedness. 

Captain Dunstan was to dine at Bury House 
that evening, the old ladies told Mrs. Cathcart, 
and he talked of having to go to London in a few 
days to make some necessary arrangements. 
This was rather a pity, they thought, as the en- 
gagement was to be so short, for they had sound 
old-fashioned notions on the subject of court- 
ship, and held that the time it lasted was the 
happiest time of a girl’s:life, that in which she 
enjoyed most of the happy and innocent triumph 
of girlhood. It seemed to be the modern notion 
to cut all this beautiful sweethearting time as 
short as possible; and they could only suppose 
that people knew best what suited themselves. 

“Of course it’s very different when there’s a 
beautiful home to bring a bride to, and there’s 
nothing to be thought of in the way of furniture 
and servants, and how things are to be done for 
the best. Of course there’s no comparison at all 
between Janet’s case and our John’s, but still 
we could wish Captain Dunstan were not in quite 
such a hurry.” 

“And I could not forgive him if be granted 
Janet a single day’s extension of leave, for I 
want her back at Bevis quite desperately,” gayly 
answered Mrs. Cathcart; and then Janet having 
recovered her composure, she turned to her, and 
the friends conversed together long and earnest- 
ly. Mrs. Cathcart had not seen Captain Dunstan 
since he had brought her the good news, but that 
was. by no means surprising: he was of course 
very much occupied, and at Bury House daily. 

“Did you ever see such a picture of perfect 
happiness in your life?” Amabel asked Mrs. 
Cathcart when they were on their way home. 

“T really do not think I ever did. And what 
a blessing it is to think that it is such well- 
founded happiness, with every thing in his char- 
acter and position and circumstances to make it 
lasting !” 

“ Except her innocence of life and the world’s 
ways, and her wonderfully high ideals, and her 
belief not only that her geese are swans (for she 
thinks that of us, you know, of you and me; holds 
our plumes to be dazzling and our forms of un- 
equalled grace), but that this particular goose— 
Captain Dunstan, I mean—is a swan of more than 
earthly swanishness, a phenix among swans. I 
wish she did not worship him quite so devoutly.” 

“Nonsense, Amabel! If Janet did not worship, 
as you call it, the man she loves, she would not 
love him at all; it’sin her nature, Any thing else 
would not be Janet; and besides, when was any 
man the worse of being overrated by his wife, 
or any woman the worse of overrating her hus- 
band? The risk and the evil are all the other 
way, it seems to me.” 

“When they get found out, you mean,” said 
Amabel, “and the joss-sticks are pulled up, and 
the incense is put away with the pepper and the 
pickles,” 

They were right: Janet did look the perfect 
picture of happiness, and she felt the perfect real- 
ity. The variety of her feelings, the wonder, the 
pride, the humility, the deep thankfulness, the 





new horizon of life, the boundless gratitude and 
emotion, the almost awful sense of a fuifilled 
hope which she had hardly ventured to admit as 
a hope at all, the many memories of the past 
with the sting taken out of them all, the sense 
of a great peace—all these absorbed her when 
her lover was not with her, and formed, when he 
was, an accompaniment as of most entrancing 
music to the unspeakable delight of his presence. 

She looked back into her short life no further 
than to the time when she had seen him first, 
and loved him, it might have been with her fan- 
cy, but she took it for her heart—that summer- 
time when he came to Bevis, and lighted up the 
staid and’ quiet house, where she lived so sombre 
though happy a life, like a sunbeam. He had 
been only a couple of weeks at Bevis, and she 
knew vaguely that the admiral and he did not 
get on together very well; but what had that to 
do with her? She knew afterward that Mrs. 
Drummond did not like him, but Mrs. Drummond 
never alleged that there was any thing in that 
except a matter of taste; and what had that to 
do with her? All the conditions, circumstances, 
influences, of Janet’s life cohered to make of 
what might have been at first but a passing 
fancy the one great truth, the central meaning, 
of her life. On three occasions only, with long 
intervals between, and for a short period, she 
had been in his society, and while he had hardly 
taken any real heed of her, the courtesy of his 
always winning manner had prevented her feel- 
ing that. It was quite impossible that any wom- 
an could have been slighted or neglected where 
Edward Dunstan was. She was “the young lady 
of the house” to him, though to others she might 
be only “ Mrs. Drummond’s companion ;” and his 
own heart and mind full all the time of Laura 
Chumleigh and the contending hopes and fears 
of his position with his uncle, he won the heart 
of the young girl who had no one with whom to 
compare him, and was absolutely innocent of 
every art of flirtation and prompting of self-con- 
sciousness, When the time came at which Janet 
knew that Mrs. Drummond had determined to 
bequeath to her the estate and fortune which 
she had never thought of otherwise than as Dun- 
stan’s, the shock of terror and grief which the 
knowledge caused her revealed to her loving 
friend the secret she had not herself discovered. 
That there was any thing noble, any thing gen- 
erous, in her immediate renunciation of the in- 
tended bequest never crossed Janet’s mind for a 
moment. Had the admiral’s nephew been noth- 
ing to her, instead of being all her world, she 
would have done just the same, But the delight, 
the sweetness, of the secret sense that she had 
so done this thing that he should never know 
there had been any thought of another but him- 
self in the admiral’s place were exquisite indeed. 
If she had not known, if the will had been read 
after Mrs. Drummond’s death, and she had either 
been obliged to renounce the legacy, or, perhaps 
—for she could not tell whether her renuncia- 
tion would have handed it over to the admiral’s 
nephew—to accept it, and then make it over to 
him, it would have been so miserable, so distress- 
ing; there might have been some foolish anger 
and hurt pride on his part; perhaps—horrible 
thought !—he might not have been able to forgive 
her for the mortification in the infliction of which 
she would have been so guiltless; he might have 
had some sort of sense as if she were his enemy. 

She allowed herself to dwell in imagination 
upon this possibility for the sake of the delight- 
ful sense of certainty and safety whigh the man- 
ner of her discovery and defeat of Mrs. Drum- 
mond’s cruel kindness had brought to her, It 
had sustained her under the keen grief of part- 
ing with the place and the innumerable objects 
that had been so dear to her ; it had been present 
with her while she carried out all Mrs, Drum- 
mond’s directions, and waited for the communi- 
cation from Dunstan that never came. Dreadful 
as it would have been to her had this imagined 
danger been realized, it was not the only one she 
would have feared had Mrs. Drummond’s tempo- 
rary intention ever found expression. She would 
have feared the possibility of his gratitude, feared 
that it might have occurred to him as possible 
she could have accepted such a gift, and there- 
fore that it might have also occurred to him as 
possible to feel grateful, obliged, under some sort 
of compliment to her. With the repugnance of 
a nature in which every feeling was thorough, 
absolute, complete in all its consequences, Janet 
shrank from such a possibility, for she loved him 
with a strength and depth of love which could 
have brooked nothing from him but love. 

Nothing butlove! And it hadcome. All was 
changed; the earth was suddenly turned into 
heaven, all the future was irradiated with joy. 
If Janet gave a — to her past fancies and 
fears at all, it was only because they crossed her 
memory when she was busy with the thought of 
how strange a fulfillment of the intention that 
she had frustrated her happy, happy fate had 
brought about. She had never known her par- 
ents, but it seemed to her that the veil was rent 
that hid them from her in the land of light, and 
that they knew she was happy, and were happy 
with her, The music that her heart made found 
utterance in her voice ; the perfect trust and love 
that filled that heart touched her face with a rich- 
er and a rosier beauty. 

Captain Dunstan’s demeanor in the character 
of an accepted suitor was very graceful, and the 
brief period of their engagement passed over 
without any untoward incident to mar its pleas- 
antness. This pair of lovers never quarrelled, 
there never arose any little jealousies or distrusts 
between them. One lived in a dream, which drew 
its beautiful illusion from her own pure, passion- 
ate, inexperienced, absolutely surrendered heart ; 
the other lived in a pleasant enough sort of real- 
ity, seeing that he had laid by dreams and illu- 
sions, and was very pleased with the conscious- 
ness that he had done the right thing. After all, 
he must have married and settled at some time, 





and one time was just as good as another, when 
none could make any real difference. It might 
have been another matter if he had gone up to 
town for the season and once more met Laura; 
it would not have been so easy by any means. 
And Janet was very nice—charming, indeed, in 
her way—very handsome; very clever with all 
her ignorance, which her intelligence would speed- 
ily remove, and which was at all events infinitely 
better than the detestable knowingness of most 
girls 5 very refined, if unlike other people; and 
then so exquisitely good. He would not have 
thought of her as a wife but for the peculiar cir. 
cumstances, indeed ; but then he would not have 
thought of any one as a wife—not for a long time, 
at least. In her calm, profound way, Dunstan 
thought, she certainly loved him, and she had be- 
haved splendidly, He was almost sorry that he 
must never tell her that he knew that, but it would 
never do, even if he were not bound; there was 
something about her that made him sure of that. 
Well, she should never have any reason to 

it, and it was most fortunate she was of the quiet- 
minded sort. Quand on n’a pas ce qu'on aime, il 
Saut aimer ce qu'on a—or, if not love, like: it does 
as well in the end. He wondered what Laura 
would think—Laura, who would not wait for him 
when nobody could have known that he had no 
chance of Bevis, who would not stand a little 
bullying from her mother for his sake—for he 
believed she had married.Thornton as much to 
get away from Lady Rosa as for his wealth—if 
she knew that there was a girl, without friends or 
position, who had renounced a large fortune for 
his sake, and so that it should never be known 
to him. Would the contrast with her own con- 
duct humiliate her in her own sight? At all 
events, though she could not know any thing 
about that part of the matter, Laura would soon 
learn that he was not breaking his heart about 
her any longer. Julia Carmichael would tell her, 
whether with or without the consciousness that 
the information would have any special interest, 
and she would be sure to add that Janet was 
handsome. No one in the world, least of all 
Laura, would ever dream of any motive except or 
beside love in his marriage. And so the old lady 
would have her way, after all; the posthumous 
match-making id succeed. Now, if Laura 
had only kept her promise to him, that will would 
have gone unread into the fire, and Janet’s renun- 
ciation would never have been known to him, and 
Janet herself—what would have become of her? 
Would she have on living—or rather, vege- 
tating—at Bury House with her old friends, or 
would she too have adopted the frank philosophy 
of the maxim he had just remembered, and liked 
somebody else ? 

Captain Dunstan was thinking desultorily on 
these general lines when the answer to his letter 
to Sir Wilfrid Esdaile reached him. It bore a 
Spanish postmark. 

“ Spain, eh !” said Dunstan ; “ that accounts for 
the delay.” 

He read the letter, and his face fell. Sir Wil- 
frid Esdaile had justified Amabel’s opinion of 
him. Very frankly and simply he told Dunstan 
why it was that, while wishing him every happi- 
ness, he could not be present at his wedding. “I 
know Miss Monroe will not tell you,” he added, 
“and as no estrangement shall come between us if 
I can help it, I tell you. I would rather not meet 
her again until she is your wife. You know how 
one gets over a thing of this kind, and of course 
it is easier when one never had a chance; but I 
never mean to get over my belief that you are the 
luckiest fellow in the world, and that there’s no- 
body in it to compare with Miss Monroe.” 

“ Esdaile will not come to our wedding,” said 
Dunstan that evening to Janet, “and he tells me 
why. I must have been very stupid not to see it ; 
it is plain enough now.” 

“] hope,” she answered, trembling and blush- 
ing, “I shall not cost you your friend. It never 
occurred to me for one moment until he spoke 
to me.” 

“ Ah, but you are not in the least vain. I re- 
member now he was never easy unless he was 
coming here or to The Chantry. We shall not lose 
him; he’s the best fellow in the world. Here’s 
the song.” 

Janet sang, and Dunstan turned the pages, and 
no more was said; but Dunstan’s memory was 
busy with those days at Southampton, when Es- 
daile had thought him so unreasonable, and he 
had thought Esdaile so insensible. On Janet’s 
white arm was the bracelet, with the softly, shifti- 
ly gleaming cat’s-eyes—the bracelet he had meant 
for Laura, and then for Esdaile’s wife. Janet 
looked at it, and touched it now and then loving- 
ly, almost reverently; it was his first gift. 

“T never saw jewels of this kind before,” said 
Janet, when she had finished her song. “Tell 
me about them.” He told her; and the old time 
when he had bought them at Ceylon seemed won- 
derfully distant. 

The next day he went to London, and between 
that time and the date appointed for the marriage 
only one vexatious circumstance occurred. The 
individual who troubled the even current of events 
was Colonel Chumleigh. He got an attack of 
gout, and Lady Rosa resented his conduct so se- 
verely that Julia felt it impossible to leave her 
uncle to the tender mercies of his indignant wife, 
so that she sent only good wishes and a marriage 
gift to Janet, who could not help suspecting that 
Julia was angry with her. 

On a bright cold day at the end of February 
the quiet wedding took place; and as the vicar 
joined the hands of the bride and bridegroom the 
wintry sun shone out, and a streak of its light 
touched the marble tablet on the wall of the 
church which was inscribed with Mrs. Drum- 
mond’s name. Janet's glance followed the ray, 
and her heart went with it in a great thrill of love 
and gratitude for the past, and hope unsullied 
and boundless for the future. 

Captain and Mrs. Dunstan were to their 
journey from Bury House ; but it was at the vicar- 
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age, whither the little party had gone from the 
church to luncheon, that Amabel took leave of 
Janet. 

“Do you remember what you promised me,” 
she said, eagerly, holding back Janet yet another 
minute, while Dunstan and the vicar stood patient- 
ly by the carriage door—* that come what would, 
nothing should ever part you and me?” 

“ Of course I remember ; and now, when I come 
back, we shall be more ther than ever.” 

“Did you ever see a lovelier bride?” asked 
Mrs. Cathcart of the vicar, as she and Amabel 
drew their chairs up to the fire, and he was pre- 
paring to leave them to their tea and talk. 

“ Only once,” said the vicar. His wife smiled 
and shook her head at him. 

“ And,” he continued, “I never saw, even once, 
so perfectly self-possessed a bridegroom. A hand- 
some and a happy pair.” 

(TO BE OONTINUED.] 





A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


At robed in ethereal whiteness 
Glides in the first morn of the year, 

And round it a wonderful brightness 
Is floating, in token of cheer. 

The glad and the sorrowful-hearted 
Alike look for blessings to be, 

Ere it join the long ages departed, 
Submerged in eternity’s sea. 


Already the year which has left us 
Seems old as the Pyramids are. 
It taught, or enriched, or bereft us, 
Yet now hath receded as far, 
As wholly hath lessened and faded 
From vision, and melted from clasp, 
As the years which Rome’s purple o’ershaded, 
When the world was a toy in her grasp. 


Even yesterday past groweth hoary, 
Allied to traditions of eld, 
Partaking the gloom and the glory 
The cycles uncounted have held. 
And the new year, with breathless to-morrows, 
With raptures and yearnings and sighs, 
With passionate blisses and sorrows, 
Has Eden’s lost youth in our eyes. 


Not new, like the coin golden glinting, 
Completed, that falls from the mint; 

Nor new, like the broidery hinting 
Of splendor in every fresh tint; 

But new, like the child onward gazing 
At life all before it unknown, 

Like the prince when the vassals are raising 
Their banners in love round his throne. 


No word of its words hath been spoken, 
No deed of its deeds hath been done; 

Nor the bread of its benisons broken, 
Nor its battles in bravery won. 

Still tarry its songs for the singers, 
Still slumber its manifold looms ; 

Its bells are yet waiting the ringers, 
And vacant are standing its tombs. 


Though it bear for us wisdom or folly, 
In silence it utters no sign ; 

Through our garlands of cedar and holly 
There rustles no message divine, 

Save this, that with loyal endeavor, 
And heart of all enmity clear, 

Who welcomes it gayly may ever 
Look forth on a Happy New Year. 
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PART I.—(Continued.) 


Tuey were wandering about a little on the rocks, 
and they stopped and looked down into a narrow 
chasm where the rising tide made a curious bel- 
lowing sound. It was loud enough to prevent 
their hearing each other, and they stood there for 
some moments in silence. The young girl looked 
at her companion, observing him attentively, but 
covertly, as women, even when very young, know 
how to do. Lord Lambeth repaid observation ; 
tall, straight, and strong, he was handsome as cer- 
tain young Englishmen, and certain young English- 
men almost alone, are handsome; with a perfect 
finish of feature and a look of intellectual repose 
and gentle good temper which seemed somehow 
to be consequent upon his well-cut nose and chin. 
And to speak of Lord Lambeth’s expression of in- 
tellectual repose is not simply a civil way of say- 
ing that he looked stupid. He was evidently not 
a young man of an irritable imagination; he was 
not, as he would himself have said, tremendously 
clever; but though there was a kind of appeal- 
ing dullness in his eye, he looked thoroughly rea- 
sonable and competent, and his appearance pro- 
claimed that to be a nobleman, an athlete, and an 
excellent fellow was a sufficiently brilliant combi- 
nation of qualities. The young girl beside him, 
it may be attested without further delay, thought 
him the handsomest young man she had ever seen ; 
and Bessie Alden’s imagination, unlike that of her 
companion, was irritable. He, however, was also 
making up his mind that she was uncommonly 
pretty. 

“T dare say it’s very gay here, that you have 
lots of balls and parties,” he said; for, if he was 
not tremendously clever, he rather prided himself 
on having, with women, a sufficiency of conver- 
sation. 

“Oh yes, there is a great deal going on,” Bes- 
sie Alden replied. ‘There are not so many balls, 
but there are a good many other things. You will 
see for yourself; we live rather in the midst of 
it.” 

“Tt’s very kind of youto say that. But I thought 
you Americans were always dancing.” 





“T suppose we dance a deal; but I have 
never seen much of it. e don’t do it much, at 
any rate, in summer. And I am sure,” said Bes- 
sie Alden, “that we don’t have so many balls as 
you have in England.” 

“ Really !” exclaimed Lord Lambeth. “ Ah, in 
England it all depends, you know.” 

“You will not think much of our gayeties,” 
said the young girl, looking at him with a little 
mixture of interrogation and decision which was 
peculiar to her. The interrogation seemed ear- 
nest and the decision seemed arch; but the mix- 
ture, at any rate, was charming. “ Those things, 
be ius, are much less splendid than in Eng- 


“T fancy you don’t mean that,” said Lord Lam- 
beth, laughing. 

“T assure you I mean every thing I say,” the 
young girl declared. “Certainly, from what I 
have read about English society, it is very dif- 
ferent.” 

“ Ah, well, you know,” said her companion, 
“those things are often described by fellows who 
know nothing about them. You mustn’t mind 
what you read.” 

“ Oh, I shall mind what I read!” Bessie Alden 
rejoined. ‘“ When I read Thackeray and George 
Eliot, how can I help minding them ?” 

“ Ah, well, Thackeray, and George Eliot,” said 
the young nobleman; “I haven’t read much of 
them.” 

“Don’t you suppose they know about society ?” 
asked Bessie Alden. 

“Oh, I dare say they know; they were so very 
clever. But these fashionable novels,” said Lord 
Lambeth, “they are awful rot, you know.” 

His companion looked at him a moment with 
her dark blue eyes, and then she looked down in 
the chasm where the water was tumbling about. 
“ Do you mean Mrs. Gore, for instance?” she said, 
presently, raising her eyes. 

“T am afraid I haven’t read that either,” was 
the young man’s rejoinder, laughing a little and 
blushing. “Iam afraid you'll think I am not 
very intellectuai.” 

“ Reading Mrs. Gore is no proof of intellect. 
But I like reading every thing about English 
life—even poor books. I am so curious about 
it.” 

“ Aren’t ladies always curious?” asked the 
young man, jestingly. 

But Bessie Alden appeared to desire to answer 
his question seriously. “I don’t think so—I 
don’t think we are enough so—that we care 
about many things. So it’s all the more of a 
compliment,” she added, “that I should want to 
know so much about England.” 

The logic here seemed a little close; but Lord 
Lambeth, made conscious of a compliment, found 
his natural modesty just at hand. “I am sure 
you know a great deal more than I do.” 

“T really think I know a great deal—for a 
person who has never been there.” 

“Have you really never been there?” cried 
Lord Lambeth. “Fancy!” 

“Never—except in imagination,” said the 
young girl. 

“Fancy!” repeated her companion. “But I 
dare say you'll go soon, won’t you ?” 

“Tt’s the dream of my life!” declared Bessie 
Alden, smiling. 

“ But your sister seems to know a tremendous 
lot about London,” Lord Lambeth went on. 

The young girl was silent a moment. ‘“ My 
sister and I are two very different persons,” she 
presently said. “She has been a great deal in 
Europe. She has been in England several times. 
She has known a great many English people.” 

“But you must have known some, too,” said 
Lord Lambeth. 

“T don’t think that I have ever spoken to one 
before. You are the first Englishman that—to 
my knowledge—I have ever talked with.” 

Bessie Alden made this statement with a cer- 
tain gravity—almost, as it seemed to Lord Lam- 
beth, an impressiveness. Attempts at impress- 
iveness always made him feel awkward, and he 
now began to laugh and swing his stick. “Ah, 
you would have been sure to know!” he said. 
And then he added, after an instant, “I’m sor- 
ry I am not a better specimen.” 

The young girl looked away; but she smiled, 
laying aside her impressiveness. ‘“ You must re- 
member that you are only a beginning,” she said. 
Then she retraced her steps, leading the way 
back to the lawn, where they saw Mrs, Westgate 
come toward them with Percy Beaumont still at 
her side. “Perhaps I shall go to England next 
year,” Miss Alden continued; “I want to, im- 
mensely. My sister is going to Europe, and she 
has asked me to go with her. If we go, I shall 
make her stay as long as possible in London.” 

“ Ah, you must come in July,” said Lord Lam- 
beth. ‘“That’s the time when there is most go- 
ing on.” 

“T don’t think I can wait till July,” the young 
girl rejoined. “ By the first of May I shall be 
very impatient.” They had gone further, and 
Mrs. Westgate and her companion were near 
them. “Kitty,” said Miss Alden, “I have given 
out that we are going to London next May. So 
please to conduct yourself accordingly.” 

Percy Beaumont wore a somewhat animated— 
even a slightly irritated—air. He was by no 
means so handsome a man as his cousin, al- 
though in his cousin’s absence he might have 
passed for a striking specimen of the tall, mus- 
cular, fair-bearded, clear-eyed Englishman. Just 
now Beaumont’s clear eyes, which were small 
and of a pale gray color, had a rather troubled 
light, and, after glancing at Bessie Alden while 
she spoke, he rested them upon his kinsman. 
Mrs. Westgate meanwhile, with her superfluous- 
ly pretty gaze, looked at every one alike. 

“You had better wait till the time comes,” 
she said to her sister. “Perhaps next May you 
won’t care so much about London. Mr. Beau- 
mont and I,” she went on, smiling at her com- 
panion, “have had a tremendous di ion. 





We don’t agree about any thing. It’s perfectly 
delightful.” 

“Oh, I say, Percy!” exclaimed Lord Lambeth. 
“T di ,”’ said Beaumont, stroking down 
his back hair, “ even to the point of not thinking 
it delightful.” 

“Oh, I say!” cried Lord Lambeth again. 

“T don’t see any thing delightful in my dis- 
agreeing with Mrs. Westgate,” said Percy Beau- 
mont. 

“Well, 1 do!” Mrs. Westgate declared; and 
she turned to her sister. “You know you have 
to go to town. The phaeton is there. You had 
better take Lord Lambeth.” 

At this point Percy Beaumont certainly looked 
straight at his kinsman; he tried to catch his 
eye. But Lord Lambeth would not look at him ; 
his own eyes were better occupied. “I shall be 
very happy,” cried Bessie Alden. “I am only 
going to some shops. But I will drive you about 
and show you the place.” 

“An American woman who respects herself,” 
said Mrs. Westgate, turning to Beaumont with 
her bright expository air, “must buy something 
every day of her life. If she can not do it her- 
self, she must send out some member of her fam- 
ily for the purpose. So Bessie goes forth to ful- 
fill my mission.” 

The young girl had walked away, with Lord 
Lambeth by her side, to whom she was talking 
still; and Percy Beaumont watched them as they 
passed toward the house. “She fulfills her own 
mission,” he presently said; “that of being a 
very attractive young lady.” 

“T don’t know that I should say very attract- 
ive,” Mrs. Westgate rejoined. “She is not so 
much that as she is charming when you really 
know her. She is very shy.” 

“Oh, indeed !” said Pe:cy Beaumont. 

“Extremely shy,” Mrs. Westgate repeated. 
“But she is a dear good girl; she is a charming 
species of girl. She is not in the least a flirt; 
that isn’t at all her line; she doesn’t know the 
alphabet of that sort of thing. She is very sim- 
ple, very serious. She has lived a great dea! in 
Boston, with another sister of mine—the eldest 
of us—who married a Bostonian. She is very 
cultivated, not at all like me; I am not in the 
least cultivated. She has studied immensely and 
read every thing; she is what they call in Bos- 
ton ‘thoughtful.’” 

“A rum sort of girl for Lambeth to get hold 
of !” his lordship’s kinsman privately reflected. 

“T really believe,” Mrs. Westgate continued, 
“that the most charming girl in the world is a 
Boston superstructure upon a New York fonds ; 
or perhaps a New York superstructure upon a 
Boston fonds, At any rate, it’s the mixture,” 
said Mrs. Westgate, who continued to give Percy 
Beaumont a great deal of information. 

Lord Lambeth got into a little basket-phaeton 
with Bessie Alden, and she drove him down the 
long avenue, whose extent he had measured on 
foot a couple of hours before, into the ancient 
town, as it was called in that part of the world, 
of Newport. The ancient town was a curious af- 
fair—a collection of fresh-looking little wooden 
houses, painted white, scattered over a hill-side 
and clustered about a long straight street, paved 
with enormous cobble-stones, There were plenty 
of shops—a large proportion of which appeared 
to be those of fruit venders, with piles of huge 
water-melons and pumpkins stacked in front of 
them ; and, drawn up before the shops, or bump- 
ing about on the cobble-stones, were innumera- 
ble other basket-phaetons freighted with ladies 
of high fashion, who greeted each other from 
vehicle to vehicle, and conversed on the edge of 
the pavement in a manner that struck Lord Lam- 
beth as demonstrative, with a great many “Oh, 
my dears,” and little quick exclamations and 
caresses. His companion went into seventeen 
shops—he amused himself with counting them— 
and accumulated at the bottom of the phaeton 
a pile of bundles that hardly left the young Eng- 
lishman a place for his feet. As she had no 
groom nor footman, he sat in the phaeton to hold 
the ponies, where, although he was not a par- 
ticularly acute observer, he saw much to enter- 
tain him—especially the ladies just mentioned, 
who wandered up and down with the appearance 
of a kind of aimless intentness, as if they were 
looking for something to buy, and who, tripping 
in and out of their vehicles, displayed remarka- 
bly pretty feet. It all seemed to Lord Lambeth 
very odd, and bright, and gay. Of course, before 
they got back to the villa, he had had a great 
deal of desultory conversation with Bessie Alden. 

The young Englishmen spent the whole of that 
day and the whole of many successive days in 
what the French call the intimité of their new 
friends. They agreed that it was extremely jol- 
ly, that they had never known any thing more 

able. It is not proposed to narrate minute- 
ly the incidents of their sojourn on this charm- 
ing shore; though if it were convenient I might 
present a record of impressions none the less 
delectable that they were not exhaustively ana- 
lyzed. Many of them still linger in the minds of 
our travellers, attended by a train of harmonious 
images—images of brilliant mornings on lawns 
and piazzas that overlooked the sea; of innu- 
merable pretty girls; of infinite lounging and 
talking and laughing and flirting and lunching 
and dining; of universal friendliness and frank- 
ness ; of occasions on which they knew every one 
and every thing, and had an extraordinary sense 
of ease; of drives and rides in the late afternoon 
over gleaming beaches, on long sea-roads, be- 
neath a sky lighted up by marvellous sunsets; 
of suppers, on the return, informal, irregular, 
agreeable; of evenings at open windows or on 
the perpetual verandas, in the summer star- 
light, above the warm Atlantic. The young 
Englishmen were introduced to every body, en- 
tertained by every body, intimate with every 
body. At the end of three days they had re- 
moved their luggage from the hotel, and had 
gone to stay with Mrs. Westgate—a-step to 





which Percy Beaumont at first offered some con- 
scientious opposition. I call his opposition con- 
scientious, because it was founded upon some talk 
that he had had, on the second day, with Bessie 
Alden. He had indeed had a good deal of talk 
with her, for she was not literally always in con- 
versation with Lord Lambeth. Me had medita- 
ted upon Mrs, Westgate’s account of her sister, 
and he discovered for himself that the young 
lady was clever, and appeared to have read a 
great deal. She seemed very nice, though he 
could not make out that, as Mrs. Westgate had 
said, she was shy. If she was shy, she carried it 
off very well. 

“Mr. Beaumont,” she had said, “please tell 
me something about Lord Lambeth’s family. 
How would you say it in England—his position ?” 

“ His position ?” Percy Beaumont repeated. 

“His rank, or whatever you call it. Unfor- 
tunately we haven’t got a ‘Peerage,’ like the 
people in Thackeray.” 

“That’s a great pity,” said Beaumont. “You 
would find it all set forth there so much better 
than I can do it.” 

“ He is a peer, then ?” 

“Oh yes, he is a peer.” 

“ And has he any other title than Lord Lam- 
beth ?” 

“His title is the Marquis of Lambeth,” said 
Beaumont; and then he was silent. Bessie Alden 
appeared to be looking at him with interest. 
“He is the son of the Duke of Bayswater,” he 
added, presently. 

“The eldest son ?” 

“The only son.” 

“ And are his parents living ?” 

“Oh yes; if his father were not living he 
would be a duke.” 

“So that when his father dies,” pursued Bessie 
Alden, with more simplicity than might have 
been expected in a clever girl, “he will become 
Duke of Bayswater ?” 

“ Of course,” said Percy Beaumont. 
father is in excellent health.” 

“ And his mother ?” 

Beaumont smiled a little. 
uncommonly robust.” 

“ And has he any sisters ?” 

“ Yes, there are two.” 

“ And what are they called ?” 

‘¢ One of them is married. She is the Countess 
of Pimlico.” 

“ And the other ?” 

“The other is unmarried; she is plain Lady 
Julia.” 

Bessie Alden looked at him a moment. 
she very plain ?” 

Beaumont began to laugh again. “You would 
not find her so handsome as her brother,” he said ; 
and it was after this that he attempted to dissuade 
the heir of the Duke of Bayswater from accepting 
Mrs. Westgate’s invitation. “‘ Depend upon it,” 
he said, “ that girl means to try for you.” 

“Tt seems to me you are doing your best to make 
a fool of me,” the modest young nobleman an- 
swered. 

“She has been asking me,” said Beaumont, 
“all about your people and your possessions.” 

“T am sure it is very good of her!” Lord Lam- 
beth rejoined. 

“ Well, then,” observed his companion, “ if you 
go, you go with your eyes open.” 

“Damn my eyes!” exclaimed Lord Lambeth. 
“Tf one is to be a dozen times a day at the house, 
it is a great deal more convenient to sleep there. 
I am sick of travelling up and down this beastly 
avenue.” 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Brooxiyn.—The hostess invites her guest to partake 
of the New-Year’s fare, and helps him herself, if no 
servant is in attendance, but does not eat and drink 
with him, under penalty of a fit of indigestion, if her 
callers are numerous, as well as of a breach of etiquette. 

J. J. J.—Invite your friends in the usual fashion to 
meet your brother and his bride, specifying the hours 
fixed upon. The refreshments to be served are purely 
a matter of taste and convenience, and may be elab- 
orate or not, as you please. 

B. S.—For your stay in Havana during the winter 
you will need just such grenadine, bunting, and Cheviot 
dresses as you would provide for late spring and sum- 
mer in this climate. 

Maroaret A. anp Orners.—We can not assist you 
in procuring employment. 

Datsy.—White cashmere is little used for a bride’s 
dresses ; a lustrous mohair or alpaca is preferred, or, if 
economy is the object, use organdy muslin. A visiting 
dress of nice quality, a pretty short suit that will do 
for breakfast and for morning wear in the street, and 
a black silk dress, will probably complete your outfit. 

Mrs. B. T. C.—We can not publish monograms to 
suit individual readers. 

Eav.—We can give you no information on the sub- 
ject. 

Kate.—Wear white shoes, white stockings, and white 
lace mitts with your white Swise muslin dress. Put 
cardinal satin ribbon bows on the slippers and at the 
top of the mitts. 

Mrixniz.—It is and always has been “ fashionable to 
put ‘Miss’ on the engraved visiting-card of an un- 
married lady.” 

Svnscriser.—Ladies wearing mourning that is not 
considered the deepest wear white linen cuffs and col- 
lars at home, and also on the street when plainly dress- 
ed; for more dressy occasions they have white crépe 
lisse collars, or else crimped frills. Gold watch chains 
are not worn; instead are onyx, jet, or else ribbon 
guards, or perhaps the black bamboo chains, Crape 
veils are worn fastened on the back or on one side of 
the bonnet ; illusion veils are worn over the face. In- 
stead of white lace cravats there are dressy jabots of 
crépe lisse, of muslin, or of footing ; sometimes white 
china crape is used for cravats, and there are pretty 
bows of revering. Black gros grain dresses trimmed 
with crape are put on earlier now by ladies in mourn- 
ing than they were formerly ; indeed, after six months 
is considered the appropriate time, and the crape trim- 
mings are laid aside altogether after the first year. 
There is, however, no fixed rule for these matters; la- 
dies follow their own taste, judgment, and feelings in 
regard to such things. 
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Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt FROM 
7 to 9 YEARS OLD. 


For description see 
Supplement, 


Fig. 2.—Dress ror GIRL FROM 


9 To 11 Years op. 
Fot description see 


Supplement. 


Knitted Sole.—[See illustration on page 24.] 
Tats sole is worked with gray wool and two fine wooden knit- 


ting-needles. It is composed of 
a double Jayer of knitting inter- 
lined with a card-board sole on 
the edge of which a strip of pa- 
per is pasted. On a foundation 
of 12 st. (stitches) knit in rounds 
going back and forth, as follows: 
ist round.—SI. (slip) the first 
st. as if goimg to purl, then five 
times alternately 1 k. (knit 
plain), sl. the next st. in the 
same manner as the first st.; 
finally, 1 k. Next follow 104 
rounds like the preceding round. 
Divide the st. on two needles so 
that the slipped st. come on one 
needle and the knitted st. on 
the other needle. Slip the card- 
board into the opening, and cast 
off the st. together. 


Monograms, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 24. 
Taese monograms are worked 
with white or colored embroid- 
ery cotton in satin, knotted, and 
tent stitch. 


Fire -Screen.—Application 
Embroidery. 

See illustration on page 24. 

Tus screen has a carved oak 
frame, furnished with a banner, 
which is worked on a founda- 
tion of brown velvet in applica- 
tion embroidery. The outlines 
of the design are given by No. 2 
on the embroidery side of the 
Supplement. . On the sides are 
tabs of white brocade. All 
the application figures are cut 
of brown. silk, and are edged 
with gold cord, which is over- 
cast on the foundation with 
brown silk. , The vines. are 
worked in a similar manner. 
The tabs and the top and bot- 
tom of the banner, are edged 
with gold braid, which on -the 
bottom is finished with a fringe 
of gold threads. The banner is 
lined with brown lustring, and 
is fastened on the frame by 
means of cords composed of 
brown silk and gold threads, 
The ends of the cords and of 
the tabs are finished with tassels 
of brown silk and gold thread. 


Ladies’ Petticoats, Figs. 
1 and 2. 


See illustration on page 24. 

Tae petticoat Fig. 1 is of 
brown cloth, and is eighty-four 
inches wide on the bottom and 
thirty-eight inches long in front. 
The trimming consists of a strip 
of brown satin four inches wide, 
which is run in narrow tucks, 
and is edged with a piping of 
the material on each side. 

The petticoat Fig. 2 is made 
of Russian green cloth. The 
width on the bottom is eighty- 
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Fig. 1.—Famte Evenixe Dress. 


For description see Suppiement. 
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five inches and the length in front forty inches. Trim 
the petticoat with a side-pleated ruffle four inches wide, 
which is edged on the bottom with a piping of pale 
blue material, and is ‘stitched with pale blue silk. 
Above this ruffle are seven overlapping folds each half 
an inch wide, and edged with piping. . The folds are 
headed by a standing side-pleated ruffle two inches wide. 


Crochet Designs for Shawls, Afghans, 
Petticoats, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 24. 

TueEsE designs are worked with single or double 
zephyr worsted, according to the purpose for which 
they are intended. The design Fig. 1 is worked with 
zephyr worsted in the ordinary crochet stitch and in a 
twisted stitch, on a foundation of suitable length, in 
rounds going back and forth, as follows: 1st round.— 
1 se, (single crochet) on each foundation st. (stitch). 
2d round.—1 ch., always alternately 1 sc. on the upper 
veins of the next st. in the preceding round, 1 twisted 
bar on the vein between the st. on which the next and 
the following st. of the preceding round were worked 
(for this, lay the thread four times loosely on the nee- 
dle, take up 1 st. from the vein indicated, with this 
work off the four threads on the needle, work off this 
st. with 1 st., take up 1 st. from the upper veins of the 
following st. in the preceding round, and work off the 
st. on the needle together). 3d and 4th rounds.—Like 
the 1st and 2d rounds, but in the 3d round work the 
se. always on the upper veins of the st. in the preced- 
ing round, and at the beginning work 1 ch. 5th round. 
—Like the 8d round. 6th round.—1 ch., * 1 se. on 
the upper veins of the next st. in the preceding round, 
take up 1 st. from the st. on which the st. in the pre- 
ceding round before indicated was worked, and 1 st. 
from the st. on which the second following st. in the 
same round was worked, with the st. on the needle 
take up 1 st. from the upper veins of the following st. 
in the preceding round, draw this st. through the st. on 
the needle which were taken up previously, then work 
it off together with the st. on the needle, and repeat 
from *. 7th and 8th rounds.—Like the preceding 
two rounds, but in the 8th round always take up the 
first of the 2 st. in each pattern figure from the st. in 
the round before the last with which the next 2 st. 
were worked off together, and take up the second st. 
from the st. with which the following 2 st. were work- 
ed off together. Repeat always the Ist-8th rounds. 
When this design is intended to finish the bottom of a 
petticoat, work on the edge st. two rounds like the 3d 


and 4th rounds, crocheting the first of these rounds on the wrong 
side, so that the round with the twisted bars comes on the right | 
In order that these bars shall lie in the same direction as 




















Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt FROM 
8 to 10 Years OLp. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


the same. 


Fig. 2.—Satiy Brat Torwerre.—Swwe.—[For Front, see Page 33.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-4, 

















Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt FYROM 
5 to 7 Years OLD. 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. IV., Figs. 18-24. 


the previous bars in the design, work them, instead of on the re- 
spective second following st., always on the second st. preceding 
On the right side then work 1 round more, in which 


always alternately work 1 sc. on 
the upper veins of the second 
following st., and 5 ch. 

The design Fig. 2 is worked 
with zephyr worsted in two col- 
ors (beige-color and white in the 
original), in Afghan stitch and 
in a variety of the same, on a 
foundation worked with beige- 
colored worsted, as follows: lst 
pr. (pattern row).—In the ordi- 
nary Afghan st. The difference 
in the 2d and 3d pr. consists in 
that the st. in the first round 
are always taken up from the 
vertical veins on the wrong side, 
instead of on the right side. 4th 
and Sth pr.—With white worst- 
ed in the ordinary Afghan stitch. 
The difference in the 6th pr. is 
in the first round, in which * 
take up 2 st. from the vertical 
veins of the next 2 st. in the pre- 
ceding pr., take up 2 st. from the 
vertical veins of the next 2 st. 
in the third pr. from the last, cast 
these off, take up 2 st. from the 
vertical veins of the 2 st. worked 
previously, cast these off, take 
up 2 st. from the vertical veins 
of the 2 st. worked last, and at 
the same time from the vertical 
veins of the next 2 st. (catching 
these together with the former), 
and repeat from +. Repeat al- 
ways the lst-6th pr. When this 
design is intended for trimming 
the bottom of a petticoat, work 
on the edge st. at the bottom two 
rounds of scallops, as follows: 
Ist round (with white worsted). 
—> 4s]. (slip stitch) on the 4 
edge st. of the next 4 pr. work- 
ed with beige-colored worsted, 1 
ch., 4 de. (double crochet) on the 
two edge st. of the next 2 pr. 
worked with white worsted, 1 ch., 
and repeat from *.—2d round. 
—With beige-colored worsted on 
the st. of the preceding round 
work 1 round like the first round, 
but transposing the scallops. 


Cravat Case. 

See illustration on page 24. 

THE wooden bottom of this 
portfolio-shaped case is covered 
on the outside with sail-cloth 
and on the inside with Bor- 
deaux matelassé, and is joined 
with a frame of suitable size by 
means of soufflets of the same 
materials. The frame is com- 
posed of thin pieces of wood 
three-quarters of an inch wide, 
which are covered with mate- 
lassé, concealing at the same 
time the seams made by setting 
on the flaps at the sides and 
ends. These flaps are made of 
sail-cloth and lined with mate- 
lassé. The flap designed for 
the front is trimmed with em- 
broidery, simulating cravats, 
which is worked with white and 
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colored silk in tent, satin, and back 
stitch, and in point Russe. Bronze 
buckles serve for closing. 


Mignardise and Crochet 
Edgings for Lingerie, 
Fig. 1.—MicNarpise and Crocuer Figs. 1 and 2. 
Epaing ror Lingerie. Tue edging Fig. 1 is worked with 
mignardise and crochet cotton, No. 
60, as follows: 1st round (on one side of the mignardise).— * 1 de. (double cro- 
chet) on the third following loop, 5 ch. (chain stitch), 2 de. on the first of these, 
1 de. on the same loop on which the first dc. was worked, and repeat from *. 2d 
round (on the other side of the mignardise).—Always alternately with 1 de. fasten 
together the next two loops, 2 ch. 

The edging Fig. 2 is worked with crochet cotton, No. 60, as follows: 1st round. 
—»* 5 ch., 5 de. on the first of 
these, turn the work, 6 ch., 1 se. 
on the vein between the second 
and third of the de. worked pre- 
viously, turn the work, 5 ch., 1 
se. (single crochet) on the 6 ch, 
worked previously, 5 ch., 4 se. on 
the same 6 ch., and repeat from 
*. 2d round.—Going back on 
the st. (stitches) of the 1st round, 
»* work 1 de. on the st. on which 
the next 5 de. in the preceding 
round were worked, 3 ch., 1 de. 
on the free st. of the next 6 ch., 
3 ch., and repeat from *. 3d 
round.—Going back on the st. of 
the preceding round, work always 
alternately 1 de. on the next de. 








Basket with Bag.—Crochet, 
Button-Hole, and Cross 
Stitch. 
See illustration on page 2. 


Tus basket is worked with fine 
twine in single crochet on a cane 








foundation; and embroidered in a Fig. 2—Crocuer Epaine ror Linaerue. 


striped design in cross stitch with 


brown zephyr worsted. The pieces of cane which are run back and forth form 
scallops at the top and bottom, on which are worked button-hole stitches with 
brown worsted. The basket is furnished with a bottom worked with fine twine 
on a cane foundation. On the upper edge is fastened a brown cashrrere bag, 
which is finished with scallops, and furnished with a shirr into which are run 
narrow brown silk ribbons. The basket has likewise two crochet handles finished 
with bows of brown silk ribbon. To make the basket, crochet a foundation of 


45 st. (stitches), and work 
in rounds going back and 
forth, inserting three pieces 
of round cane the size of 
a medium coarse knitting- 
needle, as follows: Ist 
round.—On the first piece 
of cane, after an interval 
of three inches and a quar- 
ter for a scallop at the top, 
and passing over the next 
st., work 1 sec. (single cro- 
chet) on each foundation 
st. 2d round.—1 ch. (chain 
stitch) on the second cane 
ring after an interval of 
two inches for one scallop 





Fig. 1.—Doit’s Dress.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VIIL., Figs, 84-41. 


Sofa Pillow, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus four-cornered sofa pillow is covered with 
blue satin, and trimmed in the middle with a netted 
guipure square. For this work the foundation in 
straight netting, and darn it in point d’esprit and 
point de toile (see Fig. 2, page 24, which shows one- 
half of the square in full size). The pointed figures 
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Satin Bripat Toretre.—Front.—[See Fig. 2, Page 32.] 
} For pattern and description see Suppl., No. I., Figs. 1-4. 


” 
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Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt rrom 3 To 5 YEARS OLD. 
Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IIL, Figs. 14-17. 


and raised leaflets are worked in point de reprise. The flowers 
are worked in twisted stitch, the single threads of the founda- 
tion being overcast with close stitches of similar thread for the 
stems, as shown by the illustration. The square is edged with 
a bias strip of blue satin two inches and seven-eighths wide, 
which is gathered on the sides and set on the pillow so that a 
puff is formed, which is edged on both sides with a box-pleated 
ruffle of blue satin ribbon. The pillow is trimmed besides with 
a border of white swan’s-down three inches and a quarter wide, 
and is edged with a bias strip of blue satin folded lengthwise 
through the middle and gathered over a net interlining. The 
wrong side of the pillow is covered with blue satin. 


FRAY, 


A. 
ANASS- SNA 


es 





Border in Darned Net.—[Sec illustration on page 25.] 
Tuts border is worked on white net with blue and red cotton. 


The under edge is finished with button-hole stitches of blue cotton, Fig. 1.—Sora Pittow.—[See Fig. 2, Page 24.] 





ae a Bay 
ese ; beet 4 : 2 igd bah 


‘ acedi 8 6 Dout’s Dress.—{For pattern and descrip- at the bottom, 1 se. on the 
in the preceding round, 3 ch. tion see Suppl., No- VIL, Figs, 28-33. , 




















Fig. 2.—Dott’s Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VIIL, Figs. 34-41, 


back vein of each sc. in the preceding round. The 3d 
and 4th rounds are inserted rounds, and are worked 
without the cane foundation, as follows: 1 ch., 16 se. 
on the next 16 sc. in the preceding round, turn the 
work, drop the st. from the needle, and run in a piece 
of cane to prevent it from ripping, carry the working 
thread to the 14th st. of the 2d round, take up 1 st. 





Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt From 3 To 5 YEARS OLD. 
Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IIL, Figs. 14-17. 


from the former, 14 sc. on the upper veins of the next 14 st. 
in the 2d round, at the same time catching the loose overlying 
working thread. - Draw the cane out of the st., work 1 sc. on 
the latter and 15 sc. on the following 15 st. 5th round.—On 
the third cane ring, after an interval of three inches and a 
quarter for one scallop at the top, 1 ch., 30 se. on the back 
veins of the next 30 st. in the preceding round, and 14 se. on 
the 14 sc. of the 2d round. 6th round.—On the first cane 
ring, like the 2d round, forming a scallop at the bottom. Re- 
peat 19 times the 1st-6th rounds, always using the first of the 
three cane rings for a foundation, and entwining the scal- 
lops as shown by the illustration. Overseam the st. of the 
last round together with the foundation st. from the wrong 
side, and fasten the ends of the cane rings so that the miss- 
ing scallops are formed. On these work button-hole stitches 
with brown worsted, and embroider the rounds, which are work- 
ed on the cane with cross stitches of similar worsted. Next 
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work the stripes on the upper and under edges 
on a foundation of stitches worked with brown 
worsted and closed in a ring, as follows: 1st 
round,—With twine on a cane foundation, and 
going back on the st. so that the wrong side 
comes on the outside, work 1 se. on each st. 2d 
round.—With brown worsted over cane work 1 
sc. on the upper veins of each st. in the preced- 
ing round, For the bottom, which is begun at 
the middle, work with fine twine a foundation of 
82 st., and on both sides of these work 30 se. 
(always going forward), on each corner st. 2 sc., 
then follow 6 rounds, the last 5 of which are 
worked on cane, crocheting always 1 sc. on the 
upper veins of each sc. in the preceding round, 
and widening on the rounding part of the work, 
so that it may neither draw nor pucker. Sew 
the bottom to the under edge of the basket. For 
each handle make a foundation of 10 st., close 
these in a ring, work always going forward 45 
rounds in single crochet, and run in a piece of 
coarse twine for the purpose of greater dura- 
bility, Overcast the handle with a spiral row of 
button-hole stitches worked with brown worsted. 
Cut the bag of brown cashmere from Fig. 73, No. 
XIIL, of Supplement to Bazar No. 42, Vol. XI. 
Having sewed the bag to the upper edge of the 
basket, line the latter with yellow oiled silk, 
which is pinked at the top. 





IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. 


Wuen Brindle, or Bess, or Spot shows the 
slightest signs of sickness, do you not take im- 
mediate measures to relieve her? So, too, when 
Billy and Kit, your favorite colts, betray symp- 
toms of disease, you search the “Farrier” for 
the indicated malady and its remedy, or it may 
be you summon the nearest veterinary surgeon. 
All very wise and prudent this! But is not that 
ailing son or daughter far dearer to you than all 
the horses and cattle in your stables? Yet for 
weeks, it may be months, or even a year, he or 
she has complained of a sense of languor, or 
drowsiness, and debility with occasional head- 
ache—the sure forerunners of disease. Or it 
may be the face, once blooming with the hues 
that only health and the pure, invigorating coun- 
try air can give, has become pallid, and the eyes 
unnaturally bright. You may have noticed the 
slight dry cough at early morning and night, and 
have attributed it to a cold. Do not delay to se- 
cure the proper means for relief. A month’s 
neglect may cost you a lifetime of remorse. 
Read the People’s Common Sense Medical Ad- 
viser (endorsed by the New York Tribune as a 
book for the people), in which you will find a com- 
plete description of diseases—their causes, symp- 
toms, and proper domestic treetment. Sixth 
revised edition (nearly 1000 pages), $1 50. Ad- 
dress the author, R. V. Perce, M.D., World’s 
Dispensary and Invalid’s Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y.— 
[Com. ] 








CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS. 

Scarcety any child from three to eight years 
of age can retain its urine during the night. The 
mother or nurse, on putting the little fellows in 
bed at night, caution them, but it is of no use, 
they cannot help it. It is not only disagreeable 
to themselves, but ruins the bedding. One bottle 
of Constitution Water, given in doses of fifteen 
to forty drops (according to age), three times a 
day, morning, noon, and night, will surely cure 
this troublesome disease of childhood. Constitu- 
tion Water is also a sure cure for female com- 
plaints. For sale by all Druggists. Send for 
circular. Morgan & ALLEN, 59 John Street, New 
York.—[Com.] 





ASvocrssrc. Parex.-The Youth's Companion of Bos- 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 


C.G.GUNTHER’S SONS 


184 FIFTH AVENUE, 
BROADWAY and 284 St., NEW YORK. 


Extra Lon: Sel-Skin Sacques, 


In new and large assortments 
of all sizes and qualities, and at moderate prices. 


Fur-Lined Circulars 
AND CLOAKS, 


In choice styles and very low in price. 


FUR TRIMMINGS, FUR ROBES, 
RUGS AND MATS. 
An inspection respectfully invited. 





N. B.—Orders by mail, or any information desired, 
will receive special and prompt attention. 








IN THE GOLDEN AGE 
OF GIRLHOOD 
Preserve the beauty of the 

teeth with SOZO. 

and then, when the hair is s' 
the eyes dimmed 
with years, the mouth will 
still reveal two glittering rows 
of unsullied ivory. 


SOZODONT 


Is a wholesome Botanical p: a and yt are- 
freshing effect upon the mou 

arising from Catarrh or use of Bon oon and om 
is completely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. 
It removes discolorations, imparts a glittering 
whiteness to the enamel, and renders the decom- 
position of the teeth impossible. ble. 


813 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


Just received, my lone Oe pny Fa and Winter Renpgetetions 

















of Honiton >> 


oint Lace Braids, 8, 
and Black 
and Colored Chenille Tape and Twist 8, Gal- 
oons, Marabout ire nad 


Berlin see ch metered fe 
and Kid | materials for Needlework, ali at the 
lowest prices. Ttccitah Geitees and 0 aubee, $0 


match any color, initiotee oom ‘er to Dress- 
makers’ orders, ss 


BURT'S SHOES. | 


The Best Shoes are those Made by 


EDWIN C. BURT, New York. 


Ask for Burr's Suors, and notice 
& the omg Aya the sole and lining, 
bearin; name of Edwin C, Burt 
in full” Such goods are genuine and 
warranted. Send to 


E. D. BURT & CO., 
. 287 Fulton St., 
esac doe N. Ye 

ho are his Special 

pe their Illustrated 
alogue and Price- List 
Goods forwarded by mail 
or express. All 
orders will re- 
ceive prompt at- 
tention. 




















ton is one of the most enterprising sheets in the coun- 
try. It has twice the Geeubetion = of any similar publi- 
cation, and unquestionably merits its success.—[Com.} 





Sararoca Springs 1x W oy Strong’s Reme- 
dial Institute has Turkish, Russian, H thic, and 
Electric Baths, Danaiiner, aud otter va vi — facilities 

‘or treating Nervous, Lung, Female, 
Bias reduced.’ Send for circular. por» 





FLORILINE. 


66 T\LORILINE.”—FOR THE TEETH 
AND BREATH 
Is the best liquid dentifrice in the world. 


Prepared by HENRY C. GALLUP, No. 498 Oxford 
Street, London, England, and retailed everywhere. 


ATTENTION, LADIES! 


The following will be ‘a Bs by mail to any 
address on receipt of one dollar: 
ane Imitation Stone Cameo Ladies? Set 
im and earrings), latest style; ome pair 
Seasee Sleeve Buttons to match; one 
large Miniature Brooch, nicely chased; 
one large Oval Locket, elegant design. 
‘The above are all Electro-plated, and copied from the 
latest gold patterns. Address 
BENTON NOVELTY CO., 
27 South 6th St., Williamsburg, N. Y. 








NEW YORK SHOPPING 







ge every description for ladies an 2 House- 
hold articles, 


on, taate, 

and judgment. ‘or circular, = hose 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON 
P.O. Box 1654, New 


York. 
EEP your bird in health and cong by usin SING- 





ER’S PATENT GRAVEL PAPER. For sale by ydrag- 
and cage dealers. Depot, 582 Hudson St., N. Y. 


ACE gg yee anp MATERIALS. Best 
uality. strated 5 page =. America. Send 8 


Cnt Or NO NTLEY BEOS., 102 Walker St., N. ¥. 











PALM & FECHTELER’S 
RETAIL DEPARTMENT 


ART AMUSEMENTS, 


No. 403 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Decalcomanie, Mineral Decalcomanie, Porcelain 
Colors, Diaphanie, Scrap-Book Pictures, 
Fancy Cards, &c. 


+) 














LADIES PURCHASING CORSETS 
Should examine Madam FOY’S 
IMPROVED 
CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER. 
It will be found in every particular 
superior to the oid style, and com- 


\) 
¥ 


éi 





FOY & HARMON, 
New Haven, Conn 


— IMPORTED BRILLIANT GELATINE is 
the greatest 


the best. A delicious Jelly made with the 
facility in a few minutes. For sale by all Grocers. 








Messrs. TIF FAN Y 
& CO. have an ele. 
gant stock of Leath. 


er Goods, suitable 
for Holiday Gifts, 
including 


Travelling Bags, 
Writing Cases, 
Portfolios, 
Card Cases, 
Portemonnaies, 
Students’ Cases, 
Betting Books, 
Memorandum Books, Cigar Cases, 
Prescription Books, &c. 
Purses, 
Shopping Bags, 
Music Rolls, 
Pocket Books, 
Carriage Visiting 
Book and Card Case, 
Cigarette Cases, 
&c. 
TIFFANY & CO.’S “Blue Book” for 
1878-9, containing lists of articles for 


presents, with prices, is sent to any ad- 
dress on request. 


UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK. 


“There! Now | Know 


How to keep warm and comfort- 
able all the waeen, instead of 
having cold chills up and down 
my back, and running the risk of 
Fumments and Rheumatism. I 
wear Smith’s Patent = 
rated Buckskin Unde: 
ments. These oman ps 
‘ou real — and Prevent 
are 














pw eight conse 
rate for Circular. 
> -" 6. fa Saag Mg A 7164 Fey var wey» L tg Y. 





1879—PRICE REDUCED—$1 50, 
THE NURSERY. 


A Monthly Magazi me for Youngest Readers. 
SUPERBLY ype ingen Subscribe now, and 
” last ve this vear rnee. Send 10 cents for 


Tohn L Shorey, 36 Bromfield St, Boston,Mass, 


PURCHASERS ©) 


Coe hams KAe 
wt wee we ewe & 





BOOKS 


*enHOUGHTON, 6 cre: including 


APPLETON & CO.; 
CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS; 
FRANK LESLIE. 








60 & Perfumed Cards (no 8 alike), Name in 
Gold id and a 10c. Ciunton Bros., Clintonville, Ct. 


Mme. GURNEY & CO., 
711 Broadway, N. we 
Lace and Lace Pattern Manufacturers and Importers. 


ew Just Received, Splendid Honiton and Point-Lace 
Braids. 8c. for Samples and Illustrated Catalogue. 


65 Kes Oui ioe 








with name, 10c. and stamp. 
C.COE & CO., Bristol,Conn. 





THOSE CONTEMPLATING 





The purchase of an elegant and durable Gold Watch will find that the 


Ladd Patent Stiftned Gold Watch-Case, 


With a good movement in it, is the article they want. Elaborately or 
simply engraved, beautifully engine-turned or left plain polished, these 
cases are designed to suit all tastes and most purses—their price being 
much less than those of solid gold. They are finished in Hunting and 
Open Face—Key and Stem-winding—in Ladies’, Gents’, and Boys’ sizes, 
and in all shapes and styles. Ask your dealer for them. None genuine 
that are not stamped “G. W. Ladd’s Patent,” with date under the bezel. 
Send for full descriptive circulars to the Manufacturers, 


J.A.BROWN & OO., 11 Maiden Lane, New York. 





L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 





The Finest Stock of Human Hair and Fab- 
rics om. exhibited, positively retailed at wholesale 
_ ificent assortment of all long hair 

= S. of the finest quality warranted, including 
our newly invented Marie Antoinette Switeh. 
for the formation of our new Coiffures, now al 
the style, in all shades, from the lightest at Blonde to 
Black, from 24 to 60 packen in length, at $6, $8, $10, $12, 
$15, and upward. e Coquet and the finest as- 
— ot Invisible Fronts for young and old 
es the looks of all instantly, qm > ready, and 

not rip or tear, from $3 upward. urls, war- 
ranted naturally curly, in the c a oc colors and de- 
sirable lengths, from 50c. upward. 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

The Finest Quality, Genuine Colors, lower than any 
other House. Invisible amen Hair Nets 
for the Front Hair, the largest and a 5 
each ; $1 50 per dozen. Combings in the 
most’ approved manner, roots all one way. ‘Ha r taken 
in poe ang Ad 


BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 
Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, the Great 
tant Beautifier for the tah, rekon, rn s — 
nt transparency, removes rec! m —— 
all skin blemishes. Bag sonleun 4 
cialty. Goudrayrs we Recice. oF 
Go PB lata, 29 for er gr any dark color of 
hair a fine golden Blonde. $1 25 and $2 00 per Bottle. 
F. Condray's celebrated Vegetable Veloutine 
Face Powder, Svc. and $1 per Box. F. Coudray’s 
celebrated Indelible Vv table Li Rouge, 
$1; and Face Rouge, $1 50 per Bottle. Cou- 
dray’s Amula, Tan, and Freckle a $2 
Bottle. ** Persian K hennaline,” the Won- 
erful Instantaneous Hair we from the lightest 
Blonde to the — Brown, warranted to be harmless, 


the 
_ ring neatly done. Our New Catalogue of “ How 
Beautiful,” with illu FREE of charge 
po application. L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., N. Y. 








Flower Be 
D.M FERRY & 00. D Detroit Mich. 





STEINWAY. 


Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos. 


Triumphant at every World’s 
Fair; endorsed by the most 
eminent musical authorities 
of both hemispheres, and 
the acknowledged Standard 
Pianos of the World. 
Special attention is directed 
to the lately-patented Stein- 
way Parlor Grand—but six 
feet long—with touch, qual- 
ity of tone, and almost the 
power, of a Steinway Concert 
Grand ; and to the new Stein- 
way Upright or Cabinet 
Grand, with matchless tone 
and perfection of action. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 


Steinway & Sons, 


WAREROOMS: 


STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 109 and 111 East 14th St., New York. 





The oat, 25 cent says CURE 
nm the World 


THERMALINE 





Tasteless Substitute for QUININE. 
Certain Preventive and Remedy for 
Chills & Fever, and all Malarial Diseases, 
Kidney Disease, Liver and Bowel Con- 

plaint DYSPEPSIA, &c. The 


GREAT TONIC 


For GENERAL DEBILITY, superior 
toall kinds of BITTERS, Price 25 cents 


per Box, 

Sold by all . Mailed FREE on receipt of price. Write to 
Dunpas Dice rien 36 Wooster 8t., New York, for their 10 cent 
book ; mailed to the readers of this paper r FREE on application. 


O°rrErs EMBROIDERY, for Doyleys 
and Toilet Mats, illustrating nursery rhymes, 
such as “Mother Hubbard,” “Red Ridin ood,” 
“Cinderella,” &c. Commenced, with materia ito finish, 
Send Same’ va for new 48-page Catalogu: 

BENTLEY BROS., 1 o2 ‘Walker S St. N.Y. 


) 5 of the Prettiest Cards you ever saw, with name, 
10c., postpaid. Gro. I. Rexp & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 

Shall We Do 

with Our 


= } me them out of mischief? Give them age | 
The so Scientist gions, instruction in 




















iuneer kre. 50 cents mens free. 
J.D. PHIN, 76 Bs Broadway, N. ¥. 
bud, Snowflak 2 
50 iss fn geld of jet, 00. sete Cad CO Herttond, aoe 
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KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave.,N.¥. 
GREAT SALE OF CLOAKS 


We have reduced our prices to close out our large stock. 
We offer one lot, handsomely trimmed, All-Wool Mate- 


lasse at $8 95; worth $12 00. 
One lot All-Wool Diagonal Cloth Cloaks at $10 00; 
worth $15 00. 


One lot very heney All-Wool Beaver Cloaks, at $12 50; 
recently sold at $17. 

One lot very heavy Cloaks, handsomely trimmed with 
Silk and Velvet, at $16 00; former price $22 00. 

Also, a large stock of Cloaks from $18 00 to $60 00; 
fully 30 per cent. under market prices. 

e also call your attention to a large lot of Cloaks 
ranging from $2 15 to $9 00, which are very cheap. 
’ Cloaks in great variety. 
CIRCULARS. 
We offer an elegant assortment of Circulars in Mate- 


lasse, Chinchilla, Rough Beaver, fancy Camel's-Hair 
Cloth, and Silk and Fur, from $5 50 to $100. 


SUITS. 
This department is under most experienced man- 
agement, and cannot fail to give satisfaction. 
Our Catalogue, giving descriptions, forwarded 


free of c! 
SILKS. 


We have just purchased a great job in 
Ma vo 150 pieces, ranging from 90c. to $3 
Send for samples. e 


a com- 
guarantee the prices to be 
lower than any other Silks in the market. 





KEYES, 349 & 351 Bighth Ave., N.Y. 


Rich Dress Goods, 


SUPERB ASSORTMENT OF ALL THE NEW AND 
FASHIONABLE STYLES, COLORINGS, AND 
PATTERNS. Also, an UNEQUALLED 
COLLECTION OF 


NOVELTIES IN FABRICS 


FOR WINTER SUITS AND COSTUMES, AND 
ALL THE STANDARD MANUFACTURES, IN 
MERINOS, CAMEL’S- HAIR CLOTHS, 
CASHMERES, TARTAN PLAIDS, &c., 


At Exceedingly Low Prices. 


A.T. STEWART & CO,, 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 


KID GLOVES. 
HD. WILLETT & O0,, 


172 Sth Ave, cor. 22d St., 


Keep constantly on hand a full assortment of their 
celebrated Kid Glove (Croix de Malte), in all shades 
and colors, 

8-Button, $1 20; 4-Button, $1 40; 5-Button, $1 60; 
6-Button, ¢1 80. BLACKS, 8-Button, $1 65; 4-Button, 
$i 80. UNDRESSED, 3 to 6 Batton, same brand. 

Postage, 3 cents a pair, 

LADIES’ FRENCH UNDERWEAR, CORSETS, AND 


Latest Parisian Novelties 
OUR SPECIALTIES. 


The Only Grand Prize 


for Sewing Machines, 
at the Exposition Uni- 
verselle, Paris, 1878, 
was awarded, over 80 
competitors, to Whee- 
ler & Wilson Mfg. Co. 
New York City, and 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


A FORTY-PAGE CATALOGUE 
HARPER’S BAZAR 


Cut Paper Patterns, 


In which the Latest Styles are {illustrated in the most 

superb and artistic manner, will be sent, postage free, 

to any address, on receipt of Ten Cents. Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


HOW TO MAKE LACE. 


250 Illustrations, with Book and New Su 
pesnons of Patterns of Barbes, Fichus, Tie 
nds, &c. 200 various designs. 50c. the entire Series. 
HOW TO WORK CREWEL and Plain and 

Fancy Embroidery. Illustrated, 25c. 
Mme. GURNEY & CO., 711 Broadway, N. Y. 


CHAMPLIN’S 


LIQUID PEARL. 


An Unequalled Toilet Preparation. 


Restores, Preserves, and Beautifies the Complexion. 
Used and endorsed by Mrs. Soorr Stppons, Ciara 
Louise Ketioge, Lorra, Janavusonex, and hundreds 
of others. Contains nothing that will injure the most 
delicate skin. Sold by all druggists. 50 cents per 
bottle. CHAMPLIN & CO., Proprietors, Buffalo, N.Y. 


RIENTAL Rose Leaf Face Powder, 
The best in use. Tryit. 25 cents by mail. 
E. W. THOMPSON, 24 Dey St., New York. 
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Novelties for the Holidays. 


FANCY GOODS. 
MILLINERY. 
BOYS’ SUITS. O 
GLOVES. ae 05 CrooxeEry. 
LACES. O 0 TOYS. 
oO 0 
a) O 
0 0 

O oO 


x 


A Hovservenisa’e Goons. 
OVO _ SILVERWARE. 
O GLASSWARE. 


x 





Eighth Avenue 





Eighth Avenue 
AND 
Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 





, JONES .” 








SHOES. Q O SILKS. 
croras. “3 o° capers. 
DOMESTICS. ~0 CO DRESS Goops. 
UPHOLSTERY. ~O A OU surTs & CLOAKS. 
FURNITURE. OY? sHawLs & Furs. 





ta Immense and varied stock of ele- 
gant Imported and Domestic Goods 
for the olidays. Great bargains in 
every department. Strangers should 
not fail to examine our assortment. 
Orders by mail will receive prompt 
attention. Samples and Catalogues 
sent free. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 
NOVELTIES 


In Rich French Flowers, Fancy and Ostrich 
Feathers and Feather Trimmings, Bridal 
Appointments and Veils, Floral Garni- 
tures for Ball and Evening Cos- 
tumes, and Mourning Flow- 
ers in the most recher- 
che designs, 
“Arranged to Order.” 
JARDINIERES, VASES, BASKETS, filled with 
beautiful tropical Leaf Plants and Bouquets, “a spe- 
cialty.”. To the Trade and Institutions a discount. 

Orders by mail receive special care. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


“The Artificial Flower Guide.” 


Mailed upon application. 
THE PARISIAN FLOWER Co., 
28 East 14th St., 4 doors west of University Place,N.Y. 
I. LOEWENSTE’™. Prop’r. 
9 Rue de Clery, Paris. 


DRESS ‘TRIMMINGS. 


Rich Novelties in Black Silk Frin Gimps, and 
Ornaments, with and without beads ; ail the new braid 
effects in Fringes and Maribouts, A large and very 
choice selection of fancy hard 


BUTTONS 


In buffalo-horn, wood, metal, and inlaid pearl and 
horn—all our own importation. A full assortment of 
Colored Fringes, in three new patterns for this season, 
on hand, or made to order to match materials, with 
buttons to correspond. Black and Colored Mohair 
Braids, plain and with gold and plaid effects, AT 
REASONABLE PRICES. Orders by mail will receive 
prompt attention. P. 8.—In ordering trimmings, 








please state price required. 


E, A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, between 19th and 20th Sts. 


ESTEY 9RO™ 


THE WORLD over 
1S THE BEST 


J.ESTEY & CO. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
KE Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 








ST. NICHOLAS, 


SCRIBNER’S ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 


REED & BARTON 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 


SILVER-PLATED 


TABLE | 
WARE 


TABLE, DINNER, 


Tea, and Water 





The beat Holiday present is a subscription to Sr. 
Nrowoias; it is a monthly reminder of the giver. 


The Children’s Art Magazine. 


The London Literary World says of it: “There is 
no magazine for the young that can be said to equal 
this choice production of Scribner's press.” 


GOOD THINGS for 1879. 


Frank R. Stockton’s new serial for boys, ‘‘ A Joll 
Fellowship,” begun in November, will run Geet 
the year. “Eyebright,” by Susan Coolidge, com- 
mences soon; and a fairy story, by Julian Haw- 
thorne, begins in the Christmas issue. Each number 
is “‘a host in itself’ —full of the best stories and 
illustrations for boys and girls. 





Sets, The Christmas Holiday Number 
EPERGNES, Assued December 14th; price 25 cents) 
Fruit and Cake Baskets, sa its contributors the following well-known 
KIN JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 
BUTTER, BA G, CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, 
VEGETABLE, and MARY MAPES DODGE, 
ENTREE DISHES, SUSAN COOLIDGE, 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
TUREENS, CELIA THAXTER, 
DINNER, Mrs. FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, 
sesnva a ao ae Bc a 
i , , Fideli idges, G , Addi 
ie hat at mata Ledyard, AUjred Fredericks, F. Church, Sol Bytinge, 
‘essie Curtis, C. S. Reinhart, and many others. 
KNIVES, SPOONS, : 
FORKS, ko. The Elegant Bound Volumes 


OF ST. NICHOLAS, 
In red and gold, are, in themselves, a cheap and 


A Magnificent Library, 
Containing 
More matter than $100 worth of ordinary books. 


Each Volume is Complete. 
THE GIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON 


Is the new bound volume for 1878, in red and gold, 
with illuminated cover-liniag, containing over 800 
pages and nearly 600 pictures; price $4.00. A full set 
of Sr. Nronovas (five volumes) in black walnut case, 
the name “St. Nicholas” inlaid on the top, $20.00. 

Bound volumes and cases may be had of all Book 
and News dealers, or will be sent on receipt of price 
by the Publishers. 

We bind back numbers for $1.00 a volume (and 
82 cents for return postage), or send the red and 
gold covers for 75 cents. 


Also a great variety of 


VASES, COLOGNE SETS, 


JEWEL and 
CARD CASES, 


Children’s Cups, Plates, 
and Bowls, 


and a great variety of articles 
appropriate for 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


686 BROADWAY,N.Y. 
J Price $3.00 a year; 25 cents a number. 
Liprary or Conoress, 


Coryricut Onmcn, Waagsrorox. } | For Sale and Subscriptions 


To wit: B ° 
November, Anno Doninl 13s, HARPER Ss BROT, | received by all Booksellers 
and Newsdealers. 


ERS, of New York, have deposited in this Office the 
SCRIBNER & CO., '743 Broadway, N.Y. 


title of a Book, the title or description of which is 


in the following words, to wit: 
STHEL PENS. 


A COPIOUS AND CRITICAL LATIN-ENGLISH 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 


LEXICON, founded on the Larger Latin-German 
Lexicon of Dr. William Freund: with Additions 
91 JOHN ST., N.Y. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


and Corrections from the Lexicons of Gesner, 
Facciolati, Scheller, Georges, etc. By E. A. An- 
FOR DECORATIVE EMBROIDERY. A 
Guide to Embroidery in Crewels, Silks, 
NEEDLE Applique, &c., with instructions as to 
WORK stitches, including the South Kensington 


DREWS, LL.D. 
The right whereof they claim as Proprietors, in con- 

. stitch, and explanatory diagrams. Edited 

by Lucretia P. Have. Sent by mail on receipt of 











formity with the laws of the United States respecting 
copyrights, A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 


In renewal for 14 years from November 28, 1878, 
when the first term of 28 years will have expired. 


2 FOR AN.Y. SINGER SEWING 

MACHINE, with drop-leaf table, 
cover, and case of two drawers, as shown in 
cut. Warranted New, Latest Improved and 
Perfect. No pay asked ti!l seen and tried. 
Send for circular and save money, Address 
RBOCONOMY EMPORIUM, 199 Dearbora St., CHICAGO, 


FURS. FURS, 


The undersigned has removed his Fur Store to 
858 Broadway, bet. 13th & 14th Sts., N.Y., | 
where he will Keep a Fine Assortment of Fancy Furs. 
SEAL SACQUES lengthened either with Seal, Otter, 
or other trimmings, and altered to the Latest Fashion 
at Moderate Charges. SEAL SACQUES, SILK CIR- 
CULARS, with sleeves fur-lined, a specialty, and at 
Lower Prices than any other house in the City. Seal 
Sacques re-dyed to look equal to new. 





price, 50c.,by S.W. TILTON & CO., 
Publishers, 333 Washington St., Boston. 














RAPE—THE ARSENIC USED IN ITS 
manufacture, and the disagreeable odor pe- 
culiar to same, frequently causing sickness, effectu- 
ally removed, and old crape, veils, folds, &c., made 
to look equal to new, and to withstand dampness 
and sea-air. Crape can be sent by mail. SHRIVER & 


CO., Domestic Building, Broadway & 14th St., N.Y 








HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 





M. MAHLER, Furrier, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ $4 00 
858 Broadway, N. ¥. HARPER'S WEEKLY, - by 4 00 

HARPER'S BAZAR, = male CPST 4 00 

TH E B E & = The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Any TWO, ORO YEO? ...cccccccccccsscccesecs 7 00 


SIX subscriptions, one year................ 20 00 
Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 


RESENT 


YOU CAN GIVE TO YOUR The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 


the first Number for January, and the Volumes of 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


a for removing radically and permanently a 
annoyin 


g disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek. 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injurio 


the Skin. 
may address Mme. JULIAN, 216 West 38th St., N. Y. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only Le ge | 


Ladies 


Mother, Wife, or Sister 


IS ONE OF THE MOST POPULAR OF 


SEWING MACHINES, 


the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Remittances should be made by Pwost- Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid cliauce of loss. 


ADVERTISING, 


+ 








CREWEL EMBROIDERY, 


SOFA CUSHIONS, CHAIR STRIPES, BRACKETS, 


jtamp 
BENTLEY BEROS,, 102 Walk 


puRNETT 


g 
gERFECT, S$ 
Standard —:— Flavoring 
“9, <2 








HIGHLY 








High-Toned(ards,10c.; 
ag te Me CARD 


25 


or, 18 all Chromos. 
CO., Nassau, N. Y. 








RACT® 











THE 
Tidies, &c., in new designs. Crewel in every shade. 0) Mi ES ; 
New 48-page Catalogue for 38-cent s' 


erSt., N.Y. 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
Per’s Werxiy and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Week y, Outside Page, $3 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazax, $1 00 a line. 


Ware & Show Rooms, 14th St. & Broadway, N.Y. 





























Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
RN E i T? occupied as solid matter. 
B S Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 

ERAGRAW? Franklin Square, N. ¥. 

. ° Perfumed Chromo and Snowflake Cards, in case. 
lasting AO Delicate 50 name in Gold, 10c. Davis & Co., Northford, Ct 

8 G A 32 column monthly STORY PAPER a year 

EFRESHIN with 50 printed Gold Leaf Gente, FREER 

: Oo | in GEM case, 25 ots. Ragle Printing Co., Springfield, Mass, 
@) 95 Chromo Cards, Cupids, Mottoes, Flowers, &c., no 2 

alike. with name, 10c. Nassau Card Co.,Nassau,N. ¥. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 




















HOLIDAY TIMES—FIVE POINTS. 
CONTENTMENT IS BETTER THAN RICHES. 


FACETIZ. 

Nawntvoxer fishermen are credited with the power of being able to 
sniff the land when some distance out at sea. An old skipper was said 
to possess this power to such a degree that, by a mere smell of the lead 
after sounding had been taken, he could discover his boat's position. 
Sending for the instrament one night when he was too Champagned 
to leave his berth, some one, anxious to test his faculty, inserted the 
end of it in a flower-pot containing a small rose-tree. The skipper 
sniffed at it in the dark, and then exclaimed: “‘ Why, Nantucket must 
have sunk, and we are over Mother Brown's garden.” 


sealesaibiididions 
It was a Boston girl who referred to Beaconsfield’s new honor as “ the 
Order of the Elastic.” : 


LITERAL. 

Sort-aeartep Granppara (to Tommy, who has just been castigated 
by his mamma). -‘ And you know, Tommy, it really pains mamma 
more than it does you.” 

Tommy. “Oh yes, I know itdoes. She says so. It hurts her hands.” 


——————_—-—_———. 

A lady entered a shop lately and requested to see some lavender kid 
gloves, wherenpon she was shown several different s‘iac.es of that 
color. Being a little overcome with so great a varicty, she asked: 
“ Which of those pairs is the lavenderest ?” 


Se 

“The Sioux are not contagious,” said an old frontieraman. 
“What do you mean ?” asked a by-stander. 

**T mean that they are hard to catch,” was the reply. 


a a 

Mr. Spurgeon is credited with this design on hubby’s happiness: 
“When I am meerring young couples I generally tell the young lady 
to let her husband be the head, for that is ecooeding to Scripture and 
to nature; but I always advise her to be the neck, and twist him round 
which way she likes.” ‘ 


VERY LIKELY. 


Said I to my wife, “ ty dear, pon my life, 
You look gloomy and sad this fine morning.” 
would, you,” said my wife, ‘if you’d gone through my strife, 
With a cook who'd just had a month's warning.” 
“There's a: way, my sweet Maud, to be rid of such elves: 
Let us live upon chops—and we'll cook 'em ourselves.” 
“ Yes, that’s all by’ J fine,” she replied, ‘‘my dear hub, 
For, when sick of fried chops, why—you'll dine at your club.” 


“ 











SCENE IN THE LONDON CRIMINAL COURT. 

Risine Youne Counsn (cross-examining a witness). “‘ Now, 
Sir, what do you say your name is ?” 

“ Moses Israels.” 

* And where do you state you live ?” 

“Petticoat Lane.” : 

“What do you do there—what is your profession ?” 

“T am a dealer in cloth.” Yi 

“Oh, a dealer in cloth. Are you in a large way of busi- 
ness ?—do you deal in large pieces or small pieces ?” 
eal principally in made-up pieces.” (A laugh.) 

, 1 see; in short, you are an old-clothes dealer ?” 

“‘ Well, some ple call me so.” 

** Now, Sir, might I ask what your religion is?” (He had 
not been in court when the oath was administered.) 

The witness burst out laughing. 

“Look here, you asks me my name, and I tells you Moses 
Israels ; you yt tn me my address, and I tells you Petticoat 
Lane; you asks me my profession, and I tells you an old- 
clothes dealer; and now you asks me my ritigion—erhy, a 
Quaker, of course.” ( laughter in court.) 


“Td 
“Oh 


REEREE 3 ten 
MRS. DOVETURTLE'S DIARY. 

January 2.—What charming people the Coobiddys are! 
I do hope we shall meet them again at the Toodys’ ball. 

February 1.—Those dear Coobiddys have been to dinner. 
What a delightful woman she is, and what a well-informed 
man he is, and how charming are the girls! so unaffected— 
so nice! 

March 3.—We have been to the Coobiddys’. What a duck 
of a house it is, and how sad to think their lease is up! 

April 1.—The house next door to us is to let, and the 
Coobiddys have taken it. How delightful to have such 
nice neighbors ! 

May 1.—The Coobiddys have dined with us twelve times 
during the last month, and we have dined with them thir- 
teen times. We owe them a dinner. 

June 30.—Mr. Doveturtle says that our Henry is almost 
too young to marry dear Rose Coobiddy, and that dear Fred 
Coobiddy ought to be a year or two older before he marries 
our Marion; but I can not say that I agree with him. 

July 31.—Thank i gey at last Mr. Doveturtle has giv- 
en his consent, and the day has been fixed for both mar- 
riages. 

August 31.—What a delightful month we have spent with 
ap dear Coobiddys at Newport! What a pity the holiday 

8 over! 

September 1.—Mr. Doveturtle’s temper is very uncertain 
sometimes. Supposing he did invest in those wretched 
shares on Mr. Coobiddy’s advice, he need not be rude to our 
friend and neighbor. 

October 10.—If what Mrs. Toody says is correct, Mrs. Coo- 
biddy is a false, hollow-hearted woman. 

November 5.—Our Henry and Marion have returned all 
the rubbishing presents. If the Coobiddys had any sense 
of honor they would see that their children did the same, 
and not stick to all that was of any value. 

Christmas-day.—Somehow I always thought there was 
something wrong with the Coobiddys, and now they are 
sold out at auction. 
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HOLIDAY TIMES—FIFTH AVENUE. 
CONTENTMENT IS BETTER THAN RICHES. 


A hasty spirit brought bitter woe upon a Montreal lady the other 
day. Her intended husband offered her his hand as they were about 
to take their places for the marriage ceremony, saying, ‘‘ May I lead 
you ?” 

A a! glitter came into her eyes as she answered, “ Yes, for the 
ast time.” 

“ Good-by,” said the man, as he walked out of the door. 


—_———~>— 

A Western paper remarks in its financial analysis that money is so 
plentiful that young men are wearing pantaloons with checks on them. 
And when money is scarcer, probably there will be drafts through them. 


<caiisenatpaainemiinty 
Statistics lately issued show that in Italy seventeen million people 
can't write. But they can play a hand-organ. 
pS HE Na 
USEFUL RECIPES FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
TO PRESERVE PEAOHES. 


Having got your peach-tree, select a nice warm sunny spot for him 
in bye garden, with a southern aspect. Then take him up carefully, 
and plant him gently but firmly in that spot. (N. B.—Care should be 
taken in order that he may go in the right side up. Any respectable 

ardener of a tolerably lengthened experience will tell you which is 

‘is right side up.) Then watch him assiduously, and tend him ng 
ly till the time arrives for him to blossom. Then go on as before till 
the time arrives for the peaches to ripen. Then repeat process as be- 
fore, only more so. As soon as ever the peaches exhibit a of ripen- 
ing, call in mechanics galore, and let them erect a stout iron fenc ngs 

ell spiked at the top, and standing six feet high, all round your peach- 
tree. Then let loose a fierce bull-dog inside the railings, and put up 
several notices relative to spring-guns and deadly man-traps ; and then 
keep your eye on those peaches day and night, and night and day, un- 
til they are quite ripe. 

This will be found to be the only way of preserving peaches. 


TO MAKE AN APPLE TART. 


First procure your apple, which should be as unripe a one as you 
can get. Then wash him all over with care and cold water. Then set 
him up upon a clean dish. Then get a sg, knife. Then peel him 
considerately, calmly, but conscientiously.. Then place him gently in 
asmall basin. Then take the juice of twelve lemons; add to this one 
pint of the strongest malt vinegar. Mix well, and pour carefully over 
that apple until he is covered well over with the same. Then let him 
soak for six hours. Then take him out, and serve with a little fresh 
lemon juice and Cayenne. Something like an apple tart. 











goth who bore, ’mid snow and ice, 
A ner with this strange device, 
“Happy New-Year [” 
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THE UNFORTUNATE BELL ON NEW-YEAR’S DAY. 














